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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE CRUCIFIXION, 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


There isa hill of strange, and high renown, 
In the steep border of Jerusalem, 
Along whose brown and rugged side was seen, 
In days of old,a steel-clad warrior train. 
A captive king went with them silently — 
And scorn, and hatred, and the thorns and stings 
Of enmity, were heaped upon his head: 
Yet the derision, and reproach of those 
Who spoke his doom, were answered not again. 
The morning light of heaven came down that day 
Upon the mountain's summit, glancing o’er 
The rocks and fountains, and the stranger king 
Hung suffering in its radiance; he expired— 
And instantly the burning sun was dark, 
And the pa’e tenants of the grave came forth 
And gazed upon the long-forgotten forms 
Of human kind. The darkness wore away, 
And noiselessly within the sepulchre 
The blameless Sacrifice for sin was laid, 
And numbered with the dead. Appointed guards, 
The chosen of the band, stood idly there, 
Till the third morning came: then gorgeously 
The arch-angelic mesgengers of God 
Came shining down, and bowed themselves before 
The grave of Jesus. lorious conqueror ! 
They cometo hail thee, victor over death ! 
Once crucified, but now exalted Lamb! 
Their songs proclaim the glories of thy new, 
And everlasting kingdom. 
Mary came 
To weep at the deserted sepulchre: 
« Woman, why weepest thou?” «The Jews have borne 
The body of my sleeping master hence.” 
« Mary !’’ « Rabboni !” « Mortal, touch me not! 
Goto my faithful remnant, and proclaim 
That I ascend to sit upon the throne 
Of Majesty Eternal.” A bright cloud 
Received him, and was swiftly borne away : 
And a small band of wondering witnesses 
Stedfastly gazed upon itsskyward flight. 
It rested in the far, and blessed Heaven ° 
Warmed by the white appareled Cherubim. 
The gazers bade that blissful scene farewell, 
And wound their way through the wide spreading world, 
Preaching «+ glad tidings” and “ good will to men.” 








ORIGINAL TALES. 





A BACHELOR’S STORY. 


I must premise my story by informing the reader, that 
at the very mature age of eighteen I fell in love, deeply 
in love with a beautiful orphan heiress, who resided in the 
same neighborhood with the professional man in whose 
office I had but just begun the study of law. In the so- 
ciety of my preceptor’s daughters, I frequently met the 
enchanting Maria Stanton. But alas! [ was poor, and 
many years must intervene before I could, wih propriety, 
make the offer of my hand, had I dared for a moment to 
hope for its acceptance. But even had I been establish- 
ed in my profession, | felt no sort of inclination to owe 
my advancement in the world tomy wife’s wealth. I 
therefore struggled hard to overcome my penchan!. How 
I should have succeeded is uncertain, had not fortune ter- 
minated the unequal combat, by giving her before I was 
aware, to a stranger froma distant city. I was thunder- 
struck. I had nevereven dreamed that Maria had a lover, 
What was my astonishment then. to see the beautiful vil- 

belie borne far away from the home of her childhood, 

by a tall, dark-whiskered, dragoon-looking fellow, in a 

military undress, whom she had met at the springs the 

preceding summer, whither she had attended her guardi- 

an. Slander whispered many a tale of bargain and bar- 

ter: and then came news that the helpless one was a de- 
erted wife among a strange people. 

Years passed away, and [had become, by the unlooked 
or death of a relation, a wealthy bachelor. An ardent 
pplication to the duties a profession, scon ranked me 
mong those whom the’ is pleased ta denominate 





eminent. Success attended me in every pursuit, as if to 
mock the utter desolateness of a stricken heart. Like 
Maria Stanton, I too was an orphan; and when she mar- 
ried, I felt that the kindly and glowing affections of my 
nature were henceforth to be a sealed fountain. 

Business called me toa distant and populous city. As 
wealth and eminence can ever command attention in all 
societies, on my arrival I was greeted by the most elegant 
hospitalities. Among my introductory letters was one to 
a Mr. Charlton, a merchant, whom I had known when a 
lad. Insisting on the claims of prior acquaintance, he 
preesed me to make his house my home during my stay. 
Here, while talking over past scenes and old acquain- 
tanceships, he casually introduced some remark in rela- 
tion to the Stauntons. ‘‘Appropos, of old Staunton! Do 
you remember his niece? A very pretty girl she grew to 
be, I am told; and she was rich, too. She married a gam- 
bler, a worthless fellow, from this city, who, .after treat- 
ing her very cruelly, left her in absolute want. Do you 
rémember her?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I remember her as a thing of yes- 
terday. She was all life, all buoyancy; sorrow seemed 
too dark a cloud to envelope a thing of so much bright- 
ness, and her smiles wore a character of innocent glad- 
ness, so pure, so fresh, that they lent new life to the sad- 
dest heart.” 

‘She has been truly unfortunate,” said Charlton; ‘‘and 
I have often thought I would call and see her, but an 
eternal hurry of business has hitherto prevented me.” 

1 proposed that we should both call on her that morn- 
ing, which he acceded to, and accordingly we sallied 
forth. 

I felt a painful .sense of oppression at my heart, as 
we knocked at the door of a mean looking house in a 
back alley. Is it possible, thought I, that thisean be the 
abode of one so loved, so worshipped, that *‘even the 
breath of heaven might not visit her cheek too roughly.” 





—Qne, whose presence was hailed as the omen of all that 
was delightfully pleasant and piquant in conversation. | 
But there was no time to moralizeon the versatility of 
fortune, for the next moment the door was opened, and 
we entered a chamber bearing emphatically the stamp of| 
poverty. ‘Three or four children were crowding round al 
grate, full of dying coals; and the sharp and piercing cry 
which issued from a cradle told that another little suffer- 
er Was raising its voice in vain remonstrance against the 
pangsof hunger. A woman wasrocking it with her foot, 
while she plied her needle with incessant toil. I did not 
recognize my old acquaintance, and supposing we had 
made a mistake, Charlton enquired if Mrs. Wilson lived 
there. “J am Mrs, Wilson,” she said, rising from her 
chair, as the conscious blood flew to her face with painful 
celerity. We both felt embarrassed.: I advanced, and 
presenting my hand, said, ‘*You surely cannot have for- 
gotten Charles Gwynn, at least, he cannot forget the 
many pleasant hours he has enjoyed in your society.” 
She received my protiered hand with embarrassed reserve, 
and it was evident that my visit was more likely to in- 
flict pain than give pleasure to its object. My sympa- 
thies were all awakened in her behalf, and with an inde- 
finable feeling of interest, we accepted the chairs which} 
she gravely offered. For a tew moments resumed | 
her work with great intentness of purpose, then suddenly 
resigning it, she raised the crying infant in her arms, and 
imprinting a kiss "pon its little cheek, she observed, 
‘you have no such delightful teazers as those,” and her 
eye glanced over the merry ragamuffins who were playing 
around the hearth. ‘No; I replied, glad to have some- 
thing to say, ‘I never married; you always prophesied I 
would become an old bachelor. But, in the name of! 
heaven, these are not all yours, it has been but a short 
time since you were married.” ‘Yes, but they are all 
mine, and poor as kam I would not resign one of them 
for an empire.” She began now to resume her natural 
look and voice, as she continued, .‘*Oh, you have been a 
trifling fellow never tomarry. You can form no idea of 
the pleasurable emotions which hope awakens in the bo- 
som of the parent; it supersedes al] other hopes, all other 
loves;” and fier countenance was lightened up with the 
same smil@of tender gladness which formed its peculiar 
charm in early youth. 

“I am happy,” I said, ‘to find you so cheerful under 
your losses.” A proud—nay, a haughty smile, succeed- 





she 











ed the more natural one which had brought back'the lapse 


of years, and placed her before me the same gleeful, capti- 
vating being who had enchanted my young fancy, and dyed 
her brow with crimson, asshe replied, *‘there are somesub- 
jects which should be unapproachable. But how did you 
leave your friends? well, I hope.” ‘Quite well, I thank 
you, though a few years have made some changes. But 
why not say our friends, for I am sure there is i6t a heart 
in the town which does not remember you most affection- 
ately.” ‘I should be quite happy to believe you,” she 
said, witha gay, incredulous Jaugh. Various enquiries 
relative to our former acquaintances, filled up a half hour, 
when Charlton rose to depart. 

Loth to part so suddenly with a woman whom I so 
much admired, and whose forlorn situation in the midst 
of strangers, excited my tendesest sympathies, I still 
lingered, hoping yet ecarcely daring to expect an oppor- 
tunity would offer in which I might evince the sincerity 
of my friendship, and prove that it was not mere idle cu- 
riosity which induced me to become an intruder on her 
sorrows. Yet much as I wished, I dared not offer her the 
alms of charity in the presence of a third person, and she 
cautiously avoided any allusion to her necessities, though 
I several times caught her eye resting on her unfinished 
work with an expression of anxiety. She rose from her 
seat upon Charlton renewing his proposal to walk, and 
shaking hands with the cordial frankness of former days, 
she said with her characteristic gaicty—This day shall 
be one of the green moss-banks on which memory may 
repose in future years, for it has brought an assurance of 
being kindly remembered by one friend of my youth;” 
and so saying, she conducted us to the door without ma- 
king the slightest allusion to, or leaving the smallest ex- 
cuse fer a second visit. We both felt it a silent, but final 
leave taking, and an unaccountable feeling of poignant 
regret arose in my heart, as I turned from the muddy al- 
ley an: emerged into the crowded streets of the city. 

‘*What a proud woman,” observed Charlton, with a 
shrug; ‘‘though people are very kind to hér;” and quiet- 
ing his conscience with this common-place remark, he 
proceeded to forget in the tumult of business and pleasure, 
the scene of absolute want we had witnessed. 

That day I walked through the thronged streets—I en- 
tered their spacious exchanges—their splendid hotels— 
their public buildings, and I met at Charleton’s table the 
wealthy and the talented of the community in which he 
resided; yet the memory of her parting smile haunted me 
—yes, haunted me like the bright flitting spirit of a 
dream-like vision. In vaigJ spent the hour given to re- 
pose in endeavoring to devise some delicate mode in 
which I might offer pecuniary assistance without being 
refused. ‘There lay the pen and paper, and there too, 
lay the pocket book. stuffed with bank notes, which I 
dared not offer, and which I would have given—oh! how 
freely have givenyto have relieved her least want. Morn- 
ing came, anda hasty summons to an early breakfast re- 
minded me that in another half hour I would be on my 
journey home, which I had arranged to take place on the 
merning previous to my visit to Maria. Once or twice I 
had thought of making Charlton the source through which 
relief might reach her; but upon looking on his selfish, 
cold smile, I discarded the idea as indelicate to her and 
exposing myself to his worldly-minded suspicions. The 
breakfast was got through, the parting adieus were said, 
and I was on board the beautiful steamer whieh was to 
bear me away from her—yes, from her—the unconscious- 
ly treasured image of my heart’s deepest idolatry. Yet 
even from myself I tried to hide the festering sore, and 
buried it beneath the benevolent mantle of sympathy for 
a helpless female and innocent babes. The passengers 
were all on deck admiring the brilliant spectacle which 
the city presented—its funes and spires glittering im the 
sun’s rising rays, and the gardens covered with a deep 
hoar frost, and reminding one of an enchanted faigy-land 
bestrewn with gems of sparkling lustre. But amid that 
gorgeous scenery my fancy painted the shivering form 
shrinking before the keen wintry blasts, and vainly striv- 
ing to sustain a helpless family of infants, and I rushed 
down into the cabin, unable to bear the thought that per- 
haps at that very moment the scene of distress my im- 
agination had pictured, was indeed being realized; and I 
called for pen and paper, and in afew but energetic words 
implored her not to refuse, for the sake of her children 
the aid which was so freely given. Ftold her she dared 





not fold herself up in proud sufferance while feeble ones 

















were de pendent on her fostering care for their very exist- 
ence. I reminded her of all the benefits even a limited 
education would procure for her children, and the uncer- 
tainty of her Health—nay, even her life, w hile so hazard- 
ously exposed to earn them the mere means of presery ing 
life; and,I concluded by enc iaaitie a sum of money 
and stating that the same amount would be annually depos- 
ited in a certain bank in the city, subject to her order, || 
and that I trusted she would feel no hesitancy in using it; | 
as I was about leaving the United States, perhaps for 
years, having been appointed to go to Eunppe in a public 
capacity. I gave her no address, and left, as 
no channel whereby she might return my gilt, 
that necessity, whidh bows the strongest 
force her to make use of it 















































I supposed, 
hoping | 


natures, would 


The business was soon despatched which kept me from | 
home, and I returned to make preparations for my voyage | 
across the Atlantic. Upon entering my study, the morn- | 
ing after my return, I found the table as usu ul, full of | 
letters which had com@ during my absence, and witha 





feeling of Kistless apathy, I sat down to read and despatch 
answers tO my several correspondents. One larg packe |] 
et lay near the top, and with awaken -d curiosity I broke 
the seal; what was my astonishment to see fall from the 





er, and containing the sum of money undiminished. The 
following lines were faintly pencil 
if she would fain make the whole 
cent as possible. 


“It would be affectati: 
situations in which with all the fervent dev 
itude, the rift of a hi ghly esteemed friend, 
would be accepted eal his name 


| 
| 
cherished with the pu- jl) 

rest and warmest sentiments that friendship could inspire. i 
r| 

} 


led on the envelope, as 


transaction as evanes- 


| 

| 

|| 

| 

| 

1 . a } | 

envelope the identical letter written on boar he ae 
| 

n not to say that there might sell 

‘tion of crat- 
generous 


of human 
a mother 


But I—I am cut off from all the sy ympathies 
affection, and none but the h lowe d feelings of 


The widow 











dare any longer abide in my desolate bosom. 

can weep under her sendin nt; for memory brings 
back the flown vision of her love arrayed in all those soft- | 
ening shades which recollected kindness flings around it. | 
The bereaved friend can sorrow for the broken tie, and | 
all may accept the solace of sympathy and friendship ex- lit 
cept the deserted wife. In her cup th 7a feng yp of bit- } 
terness that the world dreams not of; for 3 denicd | 
even the privileges-of grief. For her h coke the | 


whole wealth of feeling is locked up, and lonely and de- 
solate is her path through this world. But even for he r. Ils 
one hope remains, and with all the concentrated ardor of'| 
a mother’s love, that one hope 
Oh! what may not be granted to a mother’s praycrs—to a 
mother’s exertions. But 
her own, unaided by any save 
by accepted helps. I am still a , though an unloved | 
one; and the assistance which a widow m ght gladly ac -| 
cept for her boy, must be sternly refused for mine. Thi at | 
I do not wa rmly and justly appreciate the ss of 
the giver must not *. inferred from the refusal of — 
gift. Accept my best wishes for your pro pose “i voyag 
and may those hallowed recollections by which be nevole nt | 
generosity is ever attended, 1 


centres on her offspring. 


those exertions must be solely | 
} 


kj eal Ine 


throw a ‘flood of sun] ‘ht || 
over the path you are de stined to tread. We must not} 
meet again. Farewell.’ Ps 


month, and I stoof on the shores of another 


continent. Public duties were atterded to with the most | 
scrupulous exactness, for I was glad to lose ina round of 
official duties, the recollections which agoniaed me. Tim« 

which with most persons wears away the early sensibi 1-| 
ities, served but to give a deeper tone to mine, and I| 
walked through the crowded saloons of Fe most polished | 
—the most refined, and the leas¢ feeling nation on earth, ||: 
with all the gushing affections locked up in my own bo- 
som. Never, either at home or abroad, had I looked ona| 
female face that bore the slightest resemblance to hers— 
never had I looked down into the calm depths of eyes 
that seemed so purely true in their heavenw ard glance. 

* «Years rolled away, and once more recalled by the voice 
of my.country, I stood bene ith the pri id dome of he 
capitol, gpd breathed the air of freedom: that floatedr| 
her eagle st@ndard. A question of considerable inter st | 
was before the house, and it was expected thdt an array 
of talent would be brought into requisition hence the 


Another 


the courtesy of a member I procured a seat on the floor. 

It was late when I entered, and a veteran speaker was | 
holding the house in chained attention. Amidst reiter-| 
ated plandits he took his seat, and a young meinber rose | 
to answer his arguments. Short, coal black curls parted | 
on a forehead of marble whiteness—the delicate 
veins that crossed his temples gave a look of effeminate }| 
beauty to his noble countenance, while his slightly-built || 
figure seemed scarcely to have emerged from a state of’ 
adolescence, A thrill ran through my nerves as I gazed | 
upon that beautiful boy, so like the exquisite specimens 
of statuary I had left behind me. The clear and manly/|| 
intonations of his voice arouséd my heart as if from a 
long sleep, and sent the blood bounding and throbbing 
through the arteries. With the lucid precision of an able 





















































i;arose 


heaven—un contaminated || . 


| EO 
| here I ca 


beautiful eyes trom which 


galleries were more than ordinarily crowded, and through || 


blue | i} 


jurist, he met and refuted the argumentative sophisms of} 


“ 
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{his opponent, and then in Swed glowing with the holy 


fire of patriotism and eloquent reasoning, he closed oné 
of the most beautiful specimens of oratory to which had 
lever listened. The house adjourned, and hundreds 
lcrowded around the youthful speaker, 
were smiling unuttered applause; but quietly yet grace- | 
fully he evaded them all, and turning to the gallery, ina 
few moments I saw him descend with a female hang- 
ing on his arm. 

The friendships of former years were pressing their 
claims, and amid the numberless civilities with which I 
was welcomed home, | hz ud merely time to ask and to hear 
that = popular orator of the day , Was a young member 
{ name of Wilson, from the west, the only son of! 
a widowed mother. Is igh od; for an involunte ary — t 

in my mind as I ¢ ght of the sons of the indigent 
Maria, struggling bene: ath t the diffic ultie 3 Which oppress 
ith » poor and uneducated in the southern and middle 

s. That evening, the second of my return, I went 
to the levee as a thing of course, and soon perceived that 
female taste had converted the saloons of the Pre: 
h ito a temple of elegance, drawing within its circle 
ll the > science an id literature of the new as well as the 


2 a6 
dent's 


10use 


courtly rac of the old school. But the voice of our! 
lady President 
usual expressions of ci most bland 


vility in the 
ised to vibrate on my ea 
i frie a touched my arm, and turning round he introduced | 


- manner, scarcely ce 





me to Mr. Wilson. Replying to the very low bow of 
the young member, (for bows were _— in fashion) with 
ill the interest with which he had re: eally inspired me, I 
took his arm onl we walked through the rooms. After 
some des ultory ret narks respecting the manifest improve- || 
rent which Mrs. Madison’ 8 rood taste had wrought in 


the meg arance of the 


sence remarked that it was strange, but that his|| 
voice as well as his name, conjured up every moment} 


fancies which a bachelor of fifty 
have forgotten. ‘*Do you know,” said I, ‘that I never was 
in love since I was a boy; but have traveled over half 
Europe unscathed by bright eyes, true to the first passion 
of early youth”. The 
em} sles; but - continue ed, 
morning, and s 

li blance to a 2 udy 


should be supposed-to 


y you take the floor, your striki neo resem- 
ohh ore the name of 

her marriage, almost unmanned me; and your voice in its| 
rich continuous melody, bears a still stronger likeness 
‘It must have been Maria Wilson; I am told we are, or 

were very like each other,” c 
member; **but sec, the 


, 
garding us; spea! 


Staunton before || 


re is her daughter earnestly re- 
< lower, or we will be heard.” I turned 
id saw a beautiful brunette intently looking at me, while 
1e spoke to a gentleman of high professional standing 
with whom I had formerly been acquainted. She blush- 
ed, and I internally experienced a feeling of triumph as I 
gazed on her exquisitely lovely face, that my country- 
women had not forgotten “the most powerful charm of|| 
sweet ‘**Allow me to introduce you,” he said; “that is 
ier husband;” and walking towards her, he named me 
as an early friend of her mother’s. “¥ ou must not re- 
fuse to re turn with us to su; pper, I wish to communicate | 
mething relative to the 3 Wilson you spoke of; but 





nnot with propriety.” 

In afew more minutes I was seated with the 
member in his carriage, 
the regret ‘ 
and I w 
Upon e1 
f irl sprung forward to welcome home her brother. He 
merely presse id his lips for an instant on her young brow, 
n ‘d opening o 


young 
beside the beautiful daughter of 
ted Maria. My spirits were all in a whirl;| 
1s glad when we were put down at his lodgings. 


motioned me to enter W ithout speaking. A lady was sit- 
ting with her back to the door, apparently absorbed in the 
newspaper she held. ‘Mother,’ said young Wilson, 
and his voice trembled. She turned, sprung from her 
Maria Staunton’s hand,and was looking down into those | 
I had drawn the holiest impul- 
|ses of my life. Reader, is it necessary to say, I am no 
longer a bachelor. P. We B. 





ORIGINAL I EPIGRA AM. 
LINES, 

To a poet who told the author that in writing an ode to 
his candle he had burnt his hair, and that the said burn- 
ing ‘was his flame of inspiration. 

BY F. W. 


THOMAS, Esq. 
| 





Thou should’st have let the flame o’erspread, 
Till thine was bald as Cesar’s head ; 

And then like his, to hide the place, 

The laurel wreath thy brow should grace. 
Then, should the envious critic blame, 

And doubt from whence thy classic flame, 
Tell him—"t will wake consoling peace— 
‘The flame Sir's from extiguTeNep Grease.” 





and bright lips | 


and rrace- |) 
r. bef re | 






drawing-rooms during my long ab- || 


young man’s face crimsoned to the |} 
‘“‘when I entered the hall this 


calmly replied the young || 


itering the splendidly furnished room, a beautiful | 


e of the leaves of a side folding-door, he | 


chair, and the next moment I felt the warm pressure of| 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. _ 


A SCENE IN VIRGINIA. 
Ona lovely morning towards the close of spring, I found 


myself.in a beautiful part of the Great alley of Vi irginia. 
|—Spurred on by impatience, I beheld the sun rising in 
isplendor, and changing the blue tints on the tops of the 
\|lofty Allegheny mountains into streaks of purest. gold, 
and nature seemed to smile in the freshness of beauty. A 
ijride wf about fifteen miles and a pleasant. woodland ram 
||ble of about two, brought myself and.companiom'to the 
iF great Natural Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously 











looking forward to this 
itime, and my mind had been c msiderably excited by ex- 
|pectation, yet [ was not altogether prepared for the visit. 
This great work of nature is considered by many as the 
second great curios ity in our country, Niagara falls béing 
the first. I do not expect to convey a very correct idea 
lof this bridge, for no description ean do this. 

i} The natural bridge is entirely the work of God. It is 

\of solid limestone, and connects two large mountains to- 
gether by a most beautiful arch, over which there isa 
great wagon rozd. Its length from one mountain to the 


, to whom Iavas presented, conve ying the ||° ther is nearly 80 feet, its width about 35, its thickness 
| 


about 45, and its a ar height over the water is 
not far from 220 feet A few bushes grow on its top by 
||which a traveller may hold himself as he looks over. On 
ach side of the stream, and near the bridge, are rocks 
projecting ten er fifteen feet over the water, “and from 200 
\jto 300 from its surface, all of limestone. The visitor 
1} cannot give so cood a dese rip tion of the bridge as he can 
| ofhis feelings atthe time. He softly cre - out on a 
|| sha gery projecting rock, and looking dow n a chasm of from 
|40 to 60 feet wide, he sees ne irly 300 feet below a wild 
| istrey um foaming and dashing agai iat the rocks beneath, as 
lif terrified at the rocks above. The stream is called Cé- 
dar creek. 
f The visitor here sees trees of 70 feet under the arch, 
and yet to look down upon them, they appear like bushes 
lof pe rhaps two or three feet in height. I saw several 
birds fly under the arch and they looked like insects. 1 
threw a stone down and counted thirty-four before it 
jreached the water. All hear of heights and depths, but 
they here see what is high, and feel it to bedeep. The 
|| awiul rocks present their everlasting butments, the water 


”? ||murmurs ¢ and foams far below, and tht two mountains 


rear their proud heads on each side, separated by a chan- 
sel of sublimity . Those who view the sun, the moon and 
\|the stars, and allow that none but God could make them, 
| will here be impressed that none but Almighty God-could 
\| build a bridge like this. 
The view of the bridge below, is as pleasing as the top 
jis awful. The arch from*benéath would 4 to be about 
two feet in thickness. “Some idea of the distance from 
|| the top to the bottom may be formed from the fact, that as 
|I stood on the bridge and my companions beneath, neither 
lof us could speak with suflicient loudness to be heard by 
the other. A man from either view does not appear more 
\| than four or five inches in height. 
|| As we stood under the beautiful arch we saw the place 
| where Visitors have often taken the pains to engrave their 
names upon the rock. Here Washington climbed twenty- 
| five feet and carved his own name, where i it still remains. 
|Som> wishing to immortalize their names, have engraved 
them deep and large, while others have tried to climb up 
\|and insert them high in the book of fame. 

A few years since, a young man, being ambitious to 
'|place his name above all others, came e very near losing 
his life in the attempt. After much fatigue he climbed 
||up as high as possible, but found that the person who had oc- 
||cupied his place, was taller than himself, and consequent- 
i|ly had placed his name abéve his reach; but he was not 
||thus to be discouraged. He opens a large jacknife, and in 
|| the soft lime stone began to cut placts for his hands and 
|| feet. With much patience and difficulty, he worked his 
|way upwards, and succeeded in carving ‘his name higher 
\* han the most ambitious had done before him. He could 
|now triumph, but his triumph was short, for he was placed 
lin such a situation that it was impossible to descend un- 

\|less he fell upon the rugged rocks beneath him. 

There was no house near, from whence his companions 
could get assistance. He ‘could not long remain in that 
condition, and what was worse, his friends were too much 
frightened to do any thing for his relief. They looked 
upon him as already dead, expecting every moment to see 
him precipitated upon the rocks below and dashed to pie- 
ces. Not so with himself. He determined to ascend. 
Accordingly, he plies himself with his knife, cutting pla- 
‘ces for his hands and feet, and gradually ascending with 
jincredible labor. He exerts every muscle. His life was 
|at stake, and all the terrors of death rose before him. He 
| dared not look downwards, lest his head should become 
\dizzy;_and perhaps on this circumstance depended his 
life. His companions stood on the top of the rock exhort 
ing and encouraging him. His strength was almost ex 





hausted: but a bare possibility of saving his life still re 
ay and hope, the last friend of the distressed, had 
His course upwards was rather ob 





not forsaken him. 
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Jiquely than perpendicular. Hig, most eritical mom 
had now arrived. He had seco’ considerably mo 
than 200 feet, and had still farther to rise, when he fe 
himself fast growing weak. He thought of his friends 
and all earthly joys, and he could not leave thems He 
thought of the grave and dared not meet it. He now 
made his last effort and succeeded. Ue had cut his way 
not far from 200 feet from the water, in a course almost 
perpendicular; and in little less than two hours his anx- 
jous companions reached hima pole from the top and drew 
him up. ‘They received him with shouts of joy; but he 
himself was completely exhausted. He immediately 
fainted@away on reaching the spot, and it was sometime 
before he recovered. 

It was interesting to see the path up these awful rocks, 
and to follow in imagination this bold youth as he thus} 
saved liis life. His name stands above all the rest, a mon- | 
ument of hardihood, of rashness, and of folly. 

We stayed around this seat of grandeur for hours;: but 
from iny own feelings, I should not have supposed over | 
half an hour. ‘here is a little cottage near, lately built; 
here we were desired to write our names as visitors to the | 
bridge, in a large book kept for this purpose. ‘T'wo large | 
volumes were nearly filled already. Having immortal- 
ized our names by enrolling them in this book, we slowly 
and silently returned to our horses, wondering at this 
great work of nature; and we could not but be filled with 
astonishment at the amazing power of Him, who can 
clothe himself in wonder and terror, or throw around his 





THE BOGLE OF ANNESLIE. 
OLD BUT EXCELLENT. 


‘Anye winna believe i’ the bogle !’ said a pretty young 
lassie to her sweetheart, as they sat in the door. of her| 
father’s cottage on one fine Autumn evening: Do you 
hear that, mither, Andrew’ll na believe in the bogle?’ 

‘Gude be wi’ us, Eiffie!’ exclaimed Andrew, a slender 
and delicate youth of about two and twenty, ‘a bonnie} 
time I wad hae o’t, gin I were to heed the auld wife’s clat- 
ter.’ 

‘The words ‘auld wife’ had a manifest effect on Effie, and 
she bit herlipsin silence. Her mother immediately open- 
ed a battery upon the youg man’s prejudices, narrating 
that on Anneslie heath, at ten o’clock o’night, a certain 





apparition was wont to appear inthe form of a maiden, || 


above the usual size, with a three-cornered hat. Sund ry | 
other particulars were mentioned, but Andrew was still 
incredulous. ‘He'll rue that, dearly will he rue’t!’ said 
Effie, as he departed. 

Many days, however, passed away, and Effie was evi- 
dently much disappointed to find that the scepticism of 
her lover gathered strength. Nay, he had the audacity 
to insult by jibes and jests, the true believers, and to call 
upon them for the reasons of their-faith. Effie was ina 
terrible passion. 

At last, however, her prophecy was fulfilled. Andrew 
was passing over the moor, while the clock struck ten: 
for it was his usual practice to walk at that hour, in order 
to mock the fears of his future bride. He*was just wind- 
ing around the thicket which opened to him a view of the 
cottage where Effie dwelt, when he heard a slight step 
behind him, and in an instant his feet were tripped up, and 
he laid prostrate on the turf. - Upon looking up he beheld a 
tall muscular man standing over him, who in no courteous 
manner, desired to see the contents of his pocket. ‘Deil 
be on ye!’ exclaimed the young forester, ‘I hae but ae coin 
i? the warld.’? ‘That coin mauu I hae,’ said his assailant. 
‘Faith! I’se show you play for’t then,’ said Andrew, then 
sprung upon his feet. 

Andrew was considered the best cudgel-player for twen- 
ty miles round, so that in a briefspace he cooled the ardor 
of his antagonist, and dealt such visitations upon his skull 
as might have made a much firmer head ache for a fort- 
night. The man stepped back and pausing in his assault 
raised his hand to his forehead, and buried it in his dark 
locks. It returned covered with blood. ‘Thou hast 
cracked my crown,’ he said, ‘but ye sha’ no gang scathe- 
less:’ and, flinging down his cudgel, he flew on his young 
foe, and grasping his body before he was aware of the at- 
tack, whirled him to the earth with an appalling impetus. 
‘The Lord hae mercy on me!’ said Andrew, ‘i’m a dead 
man.’ 

He was not far from it, for his rude foe was preparing 
to put the finishing stroke to his victory. Suddenly some- 
thing stirred in the bushes, and the conqueror turning 
away from his victim, cried out, ‘The bogle! the bogle!’ 
and fled precipitately. Andrew ventured to look up. He 
saw the figure which had been described to him ap- 
proaching; its face was very pale, and its step was not 
heard in the grass. At last it stood up by his side, and 
looked down upon him. Andrew buried his face in his 
cloak; presently the apparition spoke—indistinctly indeed, 
for its teeth seemed to clatter withcold: ‘This is a cauld 
and eerie night to be so late on Anneslie moor!’ and im- 
mediately glided away. Andrew lay a few minutes ina 
trance; and then arising from his cold bed ran hastily to- 
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‘lifted up the latch, and flung himself on an oaken seat. 
.*Preserve us!’ cried the old woman. ‘Why, ye air 

mair than enough to frighten a body out o’ her wits! To 

come im wi’ sic a jaunt and jerk bareheaded, and the red- 

blood seattered a’ o’er your leathern jerken! shame on 

you, Andrew ! in what mishanter hast thou broken that 

fule’s head o’thine !’ 

‘Peace, mither,’ said the young man, faking breath. ‘I 

hae seen the bogle.’ 

The old lady had a long line of reproaches drawn up, 

in order to march between her lips, but the mention of 

bogle was the order for disbanding them. A thousand 

questions poured in in rapid succession. 

‘ How old was she? How was she dressed! 

she like! What did she say !’ 

‘She was a tall, thin woman, about seven feet high!’ 

‘Oh, Andrew !’ cried Effie. 

‘ As ugly as sin!’ 

‘ Other people tell a different story,’ said Effie. 

‘True on my bible oath! and then her beard’— 

‘A beard! Andrew,’ shrieked Effic, ‘a woman with a} 

beard! For shame, Andrew.’ 

‘Nay, I swear it. She had seen full sixty winters 

afore she died to trouble us.’ 

*1’ll wager my best goun,’ said the maiden, ‘ that sax- 

teen wad be nearer the mark.’ 

* But what was she like, Andrew? said the old woman. 
* Was she like auld Janet that was drowned in the pond 
hard by! or the auld witch that your master hange d for 
stealing his pet lamb ! or was she like-——— 

* Are you sure she was na like me, Andrew!’ said Effie, 
looking archly in his face. 

‘ You—pshaw—faith, guide mither, she was like to nae- 
body that I ken, unless it be auld Elspeth, the cobbler’s 
wife, that was spirited awa’ by the Abbot for breaking 
father Jerome’s head wi’ a tin frying pan. 

* And how was she drest, Andrew 

‘In that horrible three-cornered hat which may I be 
blinded if I ever seek to look upon again; an in a large 
blue apron.’ , 

* Green, Andrew,’ cried Effie, twirling her own green 
apron round her thumb. 

‘ How you like to teaze one,’ said the lover. Poor An- 
drew did not at all enter into his mistress’s pleasantry : 
for he labored under great depression of spirits, and never 
lifted his eyes from the ground. 

* But ye hae na tauld us what she said’—the old woman 
assuming an air of deeper mystery as each question was 
put and answered in its turn. 

‘Lord what signifies it whether she said this or that.— 
Hauld your tongue and get me some comfort ; for, to speak 
the truth, I’m very cauld.’ 

‘Well mayest thou be sae,’ said Effie, ‘for, indeed,’ 
she continued, in a feigned voice, ‘ it was a cauld an’ erie 
night to be sa late on Anneslie Muir.’ 

Andrew started, and a doubt seemed to pass over his 
mind. He looked up at the damsel, and perceived for the 





Who was 


; first time that her large blue eye was laughing at him 
\from under the shade of a huge three-cornered hat. 


The 
next moment he hung over her in an ecstacy of gratitude, 
and sinothered with his kisses the reticule which she 
forced upon him as the penalty of his preservation. 

* Seven feet high, Andrew.’ 

‘My dear Effie.’ 

‘ As ugly as sin.’ 

* My darling lassie.’ 

‘ And a beard.’ 

‘ Na, na ; now you carry the jest o’er far.’ 

‘And saxty winters? 

‘Saxteen springs, Effie; 
springs.’ 

‘ And Elspeth, the cobbler’s wife ; oh, Andrew, Andrew, 
|I never can forgive you for the cobbler’s wife ; and what 
\say you now, Andrew, is there no bogle on the muir? 

My dear Effie, for your sake I’1l believe in a’ the bogles 
in Christendie. 

‘That is,’ said Effie, at the conclusion of a long and 
vehement fit of risibility, ‘that is, in a’ that wera three- 
cornered hats.’ 


dear, delightful smiling 


TAKING THE VEIL. 


How many strange, wild, and romantic associations are 
connected with ‘taking the veil!’”? The romances of our 
earlier days—the tales, that professed to reveal the mys- 
teries of the cloister, crowd upon our memory; we see 
standing before us the creatures of our imagination—the 
inflexible lady abbess—the trembling nun—we hear the 
authoritative question, and the timid reply—we see the 
midnight procession, and hear the anthem of sweet and 
holy voices—and a crowd of mysterious and half-forgot- 
ten dreams and visions float before us. Of some of these 
early visions I had learned to doubt the reality. I had 
already caught occasional glimpses of those mysterious 
creatures who inhabit convent-walls, without finding ~~ 
realization of my vision of charms more than mortal. 
had learned to know that nuns grow old, and that the 








wards the cottageof his mistress. His hair stood on end, 


veil does not always shadow loveliness; but having un- 
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derstood that the victim about to sacrifice herself was 
scarcely seventeen, I dismissed from my mind all the re- 
alities that warred with my romantic illusions, and re- 
curred to the dream of my earlier days, 

At the hour appointed, the abbess entered the room on 
the other side of the grating, accompanied by all the nuns, 
and by several ladies, friends and relatives of the novice. 
She entered a moment after; and immediately knelt 
down, with her face towards the grating, so that I hada 
near and distinct view of her, She was attired in the 
novice’s robe of pure white, and wore a crown of flowers 
uponherhead. She seemed scarcely more then sixteen. 
Her countenance was gentle, sweet, and interesting; there 
was an expression of seriousness, but not of sadness in 
her face; and a skin, fairer than usually falls to the lot of 
Spanish women, was sensibly colored with a fine earna- 
tion—the glow of youth and health, and happiness yet 
lingering on her cheek, and connecting her with the 
world of light and life and freedom, about-to close upon 
her forever. r e a 

The administrator now entered by the chapel, and 
placed himself in a chair close to where I was stationed, 
and at the side of an opening in the grating of about a 
foot square. The novice then rose, and walking forward 
to the grating, presented him a paper, which he read aloud; 
this was the act of renunciation of all property, then and 
forever; and during this ceremony the novice retired and 
knelt as before, holding in her hand a long lighted taper, 
with which the abbess presented her. The preparatory 
service then commenced by reading and chanting; and 
this, although monotonous, was pleasing and impressive, 
according well with the solemnity of the scene that had 
introduced it; and in this service the novice joined, with 
a clear, sweet yoice, in which nothing of emotion could 
be distinguished. When this was concluded the novice 
again rose, advanced to the grating, and pronounced 
slowly and distinctly the three vows which separate her 
from the world—of chastity, poverty and obedience. Her 
voice never faltered; nor could I perceive the slightest 
change of countenance; the color only, seemed gradually 
to forsake her. ‘The lady abbess, who stood close by her 
side, wept all the while. Ah! if each tear could have 
told why it flowed, what a history might have been un- 
folded. Indignation was the fecling produced in my 
mind. I wished for the cannon of the constitutionalists, 
to throw down these most odious of prisons; and even to 
the priest who stood by me in his crimson and gilded 
surplice, I could not restrain myself from saying, half au- 
dibly, ‘*@ue infumia!”’ 

When the vows that could never be recalled had been 
pronounced by this misguided child, she stepped back, 
and threw herself prostrate upon the ground—this is the 
act confirmatory of her vows—symbolical of death, and 
signifying that she is dead to the world. The service 
was then resumed, a bell continued slowly to toll, and the 
priest read; while the nuns who stood around their new- 
made sister responded, ‘dead. the world—separated 
from kindred—bride of heaven!” and the nun who lay 
prostrate being supposed, at the same time, to repeat to 
heaven in secret, the vows she had already pronounced 
aloud. When this was concluded, a slow, organ peal, 
and a solemn swell of voices rose and died away; and the 
abbess then raised the nun from the ground, and embrac- 
ed her; and all the other nuns and her relations also em- 
braced her. I saw no tear upon any cheek, excepting 
upon the cheek of the abbess, whose face was so full of 
benignity; that it half reconciled me to the fate of the 
young initiated who had vowed obedience to her. When 
she had embraced every one, she again knelt for a few 
moments, and then approached the grating along with 
the abbess; and the priest handed to the abbess, through 
the opening, the vestments of a nun. Then came the 
last act of the drama: the crown was lifted from her head, 
the black vestment was put on, and the girdle and the ro- 
sary, and the black hood was drawn over her head—she 
was now anun, and she again embraced the abbess and 
all the sisters. Still I could not discover a single tear, 
excepting on the cheek of the abbess, who continued to 
weep almost without. ceasing to the very end; the coun- 
tenance of the young nun remained unmoved. The crown 
was again replaced upon her head, to be worn all that 
day: the sacrament was administered, and one last em- 
brace by friends and relations terminated the scene. 

I had thus seen what I had long felt so much anxiety 
to see—‘taking the veil;” and I found it at the same time 
a stirring and a melancholy spectacle: stirring, because 
it filled the mind with indignation against those whose 
eruel and insidious counsel had misled an innocent girl; 
and melancholy, because it pointed to a life unehieered by 
life’s sweetest charities, unblest by its holiest ties; life 
without interest, without change, without hope; its sour- 
ces of enjoyment dried up, and its wells of affection fro- 
zen over. 


ROMANCE OF CONJUGAL FIDELITY. 





Being one evening at the house of the French consul, 
at Cairo, a Greek escorted by one of the Janissaries of 








the consulate, came to claim, upon I know not what 












grounds, the protection of France. He was a man whose 
appearance would have attracted attention in the midst 
of ten thousand. Considerably below the middle size, 
with large head, black piercing eyes, thick shaggy eye- 
brows, stooping in the shoulders, and past the prime of 
life he nevertheless possesessed a proud commanding air, 
as if accustomed to the exercise of authority. Standing 
before the consul, leaning on his staff like a wayfaring 
man, he related his story with so eloquent, so ingenuous 
a aimplicity, while his rough weather-beaten cheeks were 
frequently moistened with tears, that I felt deeply inter- 
ested in his fate. Ten years ago he said, his wife and 
infant daughter, having been made prisoners by the ‘Turks, 
were carried away into captivity and sold asslaves, Du- 
ring mine years all his enquiries and researches respect- 
ing them had proved unavailing; but at length, about se- 
ven or eight months previous, he accidentally discovered 
that they were in the house, in the harem of a Turk of 
distinction at Cairo. Whatever were his pursuits, his oc- 
cupations, his hopes and prospects in life, he relinquished 
them, and journeyed iato Egypt, in hope of recovering 
possession of the only individuals dear to him in the world. 
By dint of untiring assiduity, he succeeded in conveying 
to his wife, though secluded in the recesses of the ha- 
rem, the intelligence of his being in the city; and it now 
remained to be seen whether nine years of captivity and 
degradation had obliterated the memory of her lawful 
and long cherished affections. ‘The .woman, as her 
husband never once doubted, remaining unchanged, his 
presence in Cairo determined her, at all hazards, to 
attempt to escape, and fly rohis arms. But there were 
two obstacles. Greck women, faithful like her, had more 
than once succeeded in escaping from the herems;—but 
their very garments being the property of their masters, 
they had not only been retaken and forced back into slavery, 
but furthermore punished as thieves. Besides, her daugh- 
ter, twelve or thirteen years old, had been artfully pre- 
vailed upon to make profession of Islamism, and to shun 
her mother, whose reproaches, mild as they must have 
been, she could not patiently endure. Tor sometime, how- 
ever, the mother entertaincd the hope of reawakening 


her natural affections and making her the companion of 


her flight; but at length, despairing of success, she effect- 
ed her escape ajone, clad in a single garment, and took 
refuge with her husband in the house of a Frank. Being 
poor and friendless, they had been unable to make their 
way to the sea shore; and their humble retreat having 
been at length discovered, the husbasd was now come to 
claim the protection of the I’rench consul for his wife.— 
Up to this time, he observed, they had lingered, imagin- 
ing it still possible that their daughter, an only child, 


might repent, and join them; but since slie appeared to| 


have voluntarily forsaken her parents, her country and 
her God, he now resolved, however bitter it might be, 
to abandon all hope of her forever. ‘The consul, already 
well disposed to exercise his authority in behalf of the 
unhappy. Greek, pledgedshimself, at my earnest request, 
to protect him and his wife, and though, when I left, they 
were still in the city, I make no doubt of their ultimate 


good fortune. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE WAR. 


THE RIVER RAISIN. 


Upon the 11th day of January, 1813, the wing of the 
North Western army, under the direction of Gen. James 
Winchester, reached the foot of the Rapids of the Mau- 
mee of the lakes; the contemplated point of assembling 
the north western army, under the command of General- 
in-Chief, Wm. H. Harrison. 

Winchester encamped his division of the army (about 
2,500 men) on the further banks of the Maumee, upon a 
handsome rising piece of ground, gradually descending 
in all directions from the centre of his camp. His whole 
command remained in this position until the morning of 
17th of January. 

Between the llth and 17th, divers persons had come 
to Winchester’s camp from the settlements on tie Raisin, 
all arging the propriety of a movement upon Frenchtown, 
a village upon the Kaisin 56 miles distant, then in the 
occupation of the British and Indians. Winchester’s 
test information was (brought by a confidential agent of 

* Jy succor the settlements on the Raisin, that what of the 
property the enemy could not carry away they would de- 
stroy.—This determined Winchester to consider the mat- 
ter. He, accordingly, during the night of the 16th, held 
a consultation with lus field-oflicers; the result 


set out early on the morning of the 17th to occupy French- 
town. In conformity with orders, Lewis proceeded as 
faras Presqu’Isle, 15 miles, where he arrived at night. An 
hour afterwards he was joined by Lt. Col John Allen with 


one hundred men, thus making his whole command 520. || 


Late in the night,a person who had made his escape from 
Frenchtown, of the name of Day, gave information to 
Lewis of the strength, position, resources, d&c. of the en- 
emy. There were two companies of Canadian Volunteers, 
commanded by Elliot and Maisonville; a fragment of a 
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company of Artillerists; with four hundred Indians, ma- 
king altogether five or six hundred belligerents, all under 
the command of Maj. Reynolds. Col. Elliott was ex- 
pected there sometime on the 18th, with a considerable 
reinforcement of Indians and Canadians. It then became 
the indispensable duty of Lewis to anticipate the contem- 
plated junction of Elliott with Maj. Reynolds.—He was 
bound to do so, as well by the first object he had in view 
under the orders of Winchester, as by the recent infor- 
mation of Day. Hence before the dawn of the morning of 
the 18th, after consulting with his confidential officers, he 
had three copies of the tollowing order prepared and pla- 
ced in the hands of the chiefs of battalions, Allen, Mad- 
isonand Graves. This order was not read to the detach- 
ment until the very eve of the battle; 

Soupiers! Your ancient enemy is before you. The 
wrongs that he has inflicted upon your country are fresh 
in your memory.—That country calls upon you this day 
to vindicate her honor and her interests by inflicting upon 
him condign punishment. In the hour of battle remem- 
ber what the patriot orator* said to you at Georgetown, 
‘‘you have the double character of Americans and Ken- 
tuckians to sustain.”” Do soyasI feel assured you will, 
and all will be well. Wu. Lewis. 

The army moved before day-light, sometimes on land, 
and a part of the time on the ice of the lake, on which 
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SCIENCE. 





awhile smoking, and Jooking on, when presently a little 
bird not far from mé@ raised a song, which enticed me to 
look that way. While 1 was trying to distinguish where 
the songster was, and catch it with wy eyes, its'mate with 
as much grass as it could hold in its bill, passed close by 
me and flew into a bush, whece I perceived them together, 
busily employed in building their nest, and singing as their 
work went on. I saw the birds in the air and fishes in the 
water working diligently and cheerfully, and allythis 
without hands. I thought it was strange, and I became 
lost in wonder. I looked at myself, and saw two long 
arms, provided with hands and fingers, and with joints that 
might be opened,and shut at pleasure. I could, when I 
pleased, take up any thing with these hands, hold it fast, 
or let it loose, and carry it along with me. When I walk- 
ed, I observed moreover, that 1 had a stout body capable 
of bearing fatigue, and supported by two stout legs, with 
which I could climb to the top of the highest mountains, 
and decend at pleasure into the valleys. 

*¢ And is it possible, said I, that a being so wonderfully 
formed as I am, was created to live in idleness; while the 
birds which have no hands and nothing but their little bills 
to help them, work with cheerfulnes, and without being 
told todoso! Has then the great Creator of man, and of 
ali living creatures. given me al] these limbs for no purpose? 
It cannot be. I will try to go to work. I didso, and went 





latter place the soldiers threw their blankets, and on them 
partook of a cold snack, about 12 or 1 o’clock. Coming 
within three miles of Frenchtown, where the intermedi- 
ate country is covered with sedge-grass, the commander 
formed his men in the following order: Col. Allen on the 
right, Maj. Graves on the left, and Maj. Madison in the 


centre. It was at this moment the general order was 
read. Ballard, acting as Major, brought on the attack. 


As we were forming, a piece of artillery was fired at us. 
The first fire gave to these raw soldiers some alarm; its 
contents passed twenty feet, at least, above our heads. A 
second shot was directed at us, which was answered by 
the well-known voice of Strode, who could more than any 
other human being, imitate a cock. That gave moral 
confidence for the moment; when Ballard passing the 
river on the ice, charged upon the town—the battalions 
of Graves and Madison supporting him, the town was 
| carried inafew minutes. It was at this moment, while 
|the gallant commander was congratulating the successful 
| battalions, that he was alarmed at the noise of firing half a 
| mile to the right. Inquiring of its cause, he found tiat his 
'second in command, with only one hundred men, had at- 
|tacked the entire enemy, whom he had driven from the 
jtown. ‘The enemy had retreated before him a half a 
mile; enclosed by houses, fence rails, and a vast deal of 
lfallentimber. Col. Lewis putting spurs to his horse, and 
approaching Col. Allen, found him at bey with the ene- 
my, and peremptorily commanded himtoretreat and throw 
his soldiers on the ground and sedge-grass. ‘This order 
was reluctantly obeyed. Meanwhile Jaines Garrard, act- 
ing asthe aid of Lewis, brought the battalions of Madi- 
son and Graves, by a circuitous route, into the rear of the 
enemy; which completed their discorfiture. 

Twelve men were killed of Lewis’s command and 55 
wounde/—and as far as ascertained, 55 of the ene- 
my were killed; the number of wounded not known.— 
Maysville Monitor. 














ESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Inpustry.—Thelate Rev. John Heckewelder, of Bethle- 
hem, was a worthy missionary to the Indians of Pennsy]- 
vania, during forty years. He published a history of their 
{manners and customs, from which the following anecdote 

is extracted. 

** Seating myself once upon a log by the side ofan Indian, 
who was resting himself there, being at that time actively 
employed in fencing in his cornfield, I observed to him, 
that he must be very fond of working, as I never saw him 
lidling away his time, as is so common with the Indians. 
The answer he returned made a very great impression on 

| my mind. I have remembered it ever since, and I shall} 
try to relate it as nearly in his own words as possible. 

‘* My friend,”’ said he, ** the fishes in the water, and the 








ort By their example I have been convinced of the necessity 


n was | \|of labor and industry. 
Gen. Harrison,) that if the Americans did not very quick- || 


was that} 
420 men, Onder the command of Col. Wm. Lewis. would | 





birds in the air, and onthe earth, have taught me to work. 


When I was a young man J Joit- 
ered about a good deal, doing nothing, just like the other 
| Indians, who say, that working is for whites, and negroes, 
land the Indians have been ordained for other purposes—to 
{hunt the deer, and catch the beaver, otter, racoon, and 
jsuch other animals. But it one day so happened, that 
| while hunting, I came to the bank of the Susquehanna, and 
/having sat myself down near the water’s edge to rest a 
little, and casting my eye on the water, I was forcibly 
|struck when | observed with what industry the meceh- 
| galingus (sun fish) heaped small stones together, to make 
|secure places for their spawn: and all this labor they did 


|} with their gnouth and body, without hands! 
** Astonished, as well as diverted, I lighted my pipe, sat 





+Henry Clay in an address at Georgetown, Ky., to the Army of Citi. 
zen Soldiers there assembled under Gen. John Payne, used the expres- 
sions alluded to, on the 15thof August 1812. 





away from the village to a spot of good land, where I built 
ja cabin, enclosed ground, sewed corn, and raised cattle. 
Ever since that time I have enjoyed a good appetite and 
| sound sleep—while the others spend their nights indancing, 
and suffering with hunger, I live inplenty. I keep horses, 
lcows, and fowls. Iam happy. See, my friend; the birds 
and fishes have brought me to reflection, and taught me to 
work !” 


Cuaracter or Tue Vorce.—The somewhat fanciful 
theory enunciated in the foilowing passage, is not, per- 
haps, altogether destitute of foundation. The extract is 
from a volume of sermons, recently published in Edin- 
burgh, and written (oddly as it may sound) by James 
Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd. 

‘**} know some young people who choose their friends 
|by the eye—the same as they choose a coatora vest. Jf 
do not disapprove of this altogether; for there certainly 
is something in every human countenance less or more at- 
|tractive, or less or more repulsive; and I would trust 
|more to Lavater than to Spurzheim. But never once 
\form tle least estimate of a character until you hear him 
jor her speak. ‘The tones of the voice are the best symp- 
|toms in the world, whereby to form a true and immediate 
|judgment of a character. They are the chords of the 
|soul; and if you have any ear for music, you may as easi- 
|ly judge of the sterling value of the character, as of a vi- 
olin or anorgan. There is not a single feature of a char- 
acter which is not delineated in the tones of the voice. I 
have been often taken with the appearance and counte- 
nances of young men in public assemblies, and yet the 
very first time I heard them speak, I found at once that 
|they were consummate blockheads. But whenever IJ found 
ahe countenance and the voice accord in sweetness, I 
could then form an estimate of the character, which, in 
all my life, I have never had occasion to change. But 
there is one thing, I think, I may affirm—that in the 
whole world, among human beings as among sheep, there 
is not one character, countenance, nor voice, exactly like 
another; and yet, among all this diversity, you will scarce- 
ly find two individuals in whom there is not some point of 
contrast which may render them agreeable and acceptable 
to eachother. We are, indeed, strangely and wonderful- 
ly made.” 








Tue Weerine Witt0ow.—There is no tree the sight of 
which excites more tender emotions in the heart than the 
Weeping Willow. It is out of place in a public walk— 
but looks delightful when flourishing in Juxuriant beauty 
on the borders of some winding stream, or in some secluded 
spot, which has long been the asylum of solitude and 
tranquillity. Itis the emblem of sorrow and devotion, and 
| forms a beautiful and appropriate ornament to a burrying 
ground. With its drooping foliage, it appears to be look- 
ing back on the past—and sympathising with the afflicted 
mourners. It reminds one of the things which were—and 
hushes all the engry passions of the human heart. 

This tree thrives well in this climate, particularly where 
the land is low, and the soil somewhat moist: and we 
regret that it is not more frequently seen in New England. 
Independent of the associations which are inseparably 
connected with its appearance, there is notree in our 
forests, which presents an aspect more graceful and lovely, 
or whose branches are more umbrageous. It is said that 
the first weeping willow was planted in England by the 
celebrated Poet, Alexander Pope. He received from the 
Levant, a basket of figs, and observed one of the twigs, 
of which the basket was formed, putting out a shoot. 
This twig he planted in his garden. It flourished. 

Grew sweet tosense, and lovely to the eye; 


and from this parent stock, all the weeping willows, 
which are now by no means uncommon in England, have 
sprung.—Boston Jour. 
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Immensity o& Space.—Far as the earth seemsto be 
from the sun, it is near to him when compared with Uran- 


the luminary that warms and enlivens the world; situate 


much larger titan Vents doestous. The earth cannot 
even be visible as a telescopic abject to a body so remote; 

et'man, the inhabitant of the earth, soars beyond the vast 
dimension of the system to which his planet belongs, and 
assumes the diameter of its orbit as the base of a triangle, 
whose apex extends to the stars. Sublime as the idea is, 
this assumption proves ineffectual, for the apparent places 
of the fixed stars are not sensibly changed by the earth’s 
atinual revolution; and with the aid derived from the re- 
finements of modern astronomy, and of the most perfect 
of instruments, it is still a matter of doubt whether a 
sensible parallax has been detected even in the nearest of 
these remote suns. If a fixed star had the parallax of one 
second, its distance from the sun would be 20,500,000,000,- 
000 of miles. At such a distance not only the terrestrial 
orbit shrinks toa point, but the whole solar system seen 
in the focus of the most powerful telescope, might be cover- 
ed by the thickness of a spider’s thread. Light flying at 
the rate of 200,000 miles in a second, would take three 
years and seventy days to travel over that space; one of 
the nearest stars may, therefore, have been kindled or 
extinguished more than three years before we could have 
been aware of so mighty an event. But this distance 
must be small when compared with that of the most remote 
of the bodies which are visible in the heavens. The fixed 
stars are undoubtedly luminous like the sun ; it is therefore 
probable that they are not nearer to one another than the 
sun isto the nearest part of them. Inthe Milky Way and 
the other starry nebulw, some of the stars that seem to us 
tobe close to others may be far behind them in the bound- 
less depth of space; may be rationally supposed to be 
situate many thousand times farther off; light would there- 
fore require thousands of years to come to the earth from 
those myriads of suns of which our own is but ‘* the dim 
and remote companion.” —Wrs. Somerville. 

Puitosopuers anp Puytosopxy.—There is not a pa- 
fish in London, and there is scarcely a town in the king- 
dom, in which any fidgety little prig, who has nothing 
better to do with his time might not get up a philosophical 
society. If you havea telescope, and an almanac, and a 
pair of globes, and if you look at the moon with your night- 
cap on your head, you are a philosopher; if you have an 
electrical machine and serve your friends shocking tricks, 
you are a philosopher; if you havea barometer, thermom- 
eter, bygrometer, and hydrometer—if you chronicle the 
clouds, and tell the world once a week which way the 
wind blows, you are a philosopher; if you have a mantle 
piece covered with brick-bats, and a bureau full of black 
beetles and cockchafers, you are a philosopher; if you 
roam about the fields and the ditches with a tin box in 
your hand picking up chickweed, groundsel, and duckweed, 
you are a philosopher; if you become cat’s butcherer, and 
kill mice with an air pump you are a philosopher; if you 
tisk the blowing up of your house with hydrogen gas or 
other combustibles, you are a philosopher; if you hunt for 
a soul with a dissecting knife, and then, because you can- 
not find one, say there is no such thing, you are a philo- 
sopher ; if you read German metaphysics, and talk moon- 
shine that no body can understand, you are a philosopher; 
if you disbelieve what your neighbors believe, and believe 
what your neighbors disbelieve, you are a philosopher.— 
If you do not care who is hanged or drowned, or whose 
cat has kittened, you are a stoic philosopher; if you grow] 
atevery body and every thing, you are a cynic philoso- 
pher; if you have a fancy for fish, flesh, and fowl, and like 
good cookery better than bad, you are an epicurean phi- 
losopher; in short, I verily believe that the difficulty now 
is to avoid being a philosopher—the whole nation is 
thoroughly be-philosopized—saturated with philosophy, 
we cannot open our eyes or ears but wisdom must come in 
—we- cannot open our mouths but wisdom must go out. 
Every thing is made on philosophic principles—wigs, 
whiskers, boots, breeches, and bedposts; so that we are al- 
most all of us forced to be philosophers whether we willorno. 

Tue Buessincs or Icnorance.—Ignorance is really 
bliss, and wisdom is folly; an hundred tongues could not 
proclaim the blessings of ignorance. The heaviest ar- 
tillery of argument, the sharpest shafts of wit, are repell- 
ed or blunted against its impassible mind. Ignorance 
stands like a vast rock in the midst of the ocean, which 
beats back the unruly waves which dash themselves to 
foam against its rugged sides. No logic can entangle— 
no argument stagger—no proof persuade the ignorant; 
the thundering of eloquence, the lightnings of ridicule, 
are alike unavailing. 

Ignorance is moreover dignified—for it cannot be per- 
turbed—it is resolute, for it never retracts an opinion— 
it is courageous, for it is contented with itself—and, su- 
perior to others, or, what comes tothe same, thinks itself 
%, for it despises them—lastly, a striking proof of the 
superiority of ignorance is the number of its followers. 
The learned are few, the ignorant many; and to enjoy to 
perection the society of our fellows, we should endeay- 
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er for to resemble them.— New Monthly Magazine. 
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LYRICS. 





BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


I. 
THE ZEPHYR AND THE ROSE-BUD. 
1. 
A Zephyr, one morn, with a Rose-bud in love, 
Look’d from his pavilion of brightness above, 
And seeing the delicate Rose-bud beneath, 
Resolv'’d now his vows of devotion to breathe: 
Well knowing the pow’r of a splendid array, 
He stole the first sunbeam he met in his way; 
Then under a beautiful cascade he flew, 
And emerg’d all bespangled with glittering dew. 
2. 
Thus splendidly drest, and thus richly besprent, 
On his way to the garden he hastily went; 
And soon by the fair, blushing Rose-bud appears— 





Her checks wet with dew.drops—like beauty in tears. 


In a moment his lips te the fair one’s he prest, 


And words of deep fondness and passion addrest ; 


She loves, but a maidenly modesty shows, 
And her half.open’d leaves in an instant re close. 


3. 


But he presses his suit, and gives voice to his woe; 
Vows, raves, and entreats her some favor bestow: 


She, pure, unsuspecting, deems him also true, 


And, opening her leaves, spreads her charms to his view. 
But false were the vows that he made the fair Flow’r— 
And she wept, but too late, ’neath his ravishing pow’r: 


Of her fragrance he rifled his beautiful prey, 


And the poor Rose soon faded, and withered away. 


II. 
THE ORPHAN FLOWER GIRL. 
1. 
My home’s on yon hill-top, 
That looks o'er the town, 
Whence the cool breeze of morning 
Comes cheeringly down. 
Ilive with my mother— 
We’re humble and poor; 
But our larder’s e’er open, 
When Want seeks our door. 
We were once better off, 
But my father is dead; 
And now we raise flowers, 
And fruits, for our bread. 
, 
Each morning and evening, 
Since he pass’d away, 
We’ve knelt on our hearth-stone, 
To worship and pray. 
But my mother is sick now,— 
And hither came I, 
Should these flowers be purchased, 
Some dainties to buy. 
We were once better off, 
But my father is dead; 
And now we raise flowers, 
And fruits, for our bread. 





Ill. 


0, FOR THE TEARS IN YOUTH S80 RIFE! 


1. 
O, for the tears in youth so rife! 
Sweet drops, that are not shed in vain: 
There never come, in after life, 
Such ministers to pain. 
2. 
This eye hath long been strange to tears, 
It cannot weep as once it wept; 
The soothing tide of earlier years 
For many a day hath slept. 
3. 
Sorrow hath no relieving gush, 
No easing drop hath Anguish now; 
Doubt dims Hope's every radiant #ush,— 
Care’s signet clouds the brow. 
4. 
Though dry the eye, the heart still weeps, 
Weeps tears the lip and cheek that blaich, 
Cold, icy as the tide that leaps 
O’er Alpine avalanche. 
5. 
And oh, when o’er the troubled breast 
Rolls heavily Grief’s sable flood, 
Instead of childhood’s tears of rest, 
Come the heart's tears of blood. 
6. 
O, for the tears in youth sorife! ° 
Sweet drops, that are not shed in vain: 
“There never come, in after life, 
Such ministers to pain. 


THE FALLEN TREE, 


Perhaps nothing can be more delightful than a ramble 
in the woods at the close of a warm and sultry day, just 
as the sun is shedding his departing glories over the sur- 
rounding scene, and imparting beams of gladness and joy 
to the dark features of the forest. At such an hour all 
mean and selfish thoughts are banished, and the mind, free 
from the world and all its cares, finds itself at liberty to 
reflect upon the beauties of nature, without either intru- 
sion or annoyance. We car behold with feelings of de- 
light, the various objects presented to our view,—from 
the wild flowers beneath our feet, to the majestic gran- 
deur of the forest oak,—and from the calm bosom of the 
gliding stream, to the blue heaven reflected in its waters. 
The gay plumage of the birds, and the melody of their 
songs, continually captivate the eye and ear,—every sense 
is gratified,—every taste is charmed,—all around is beau- 
tiful and happy. Nor are the mere outward organs, the 
only recipients of delight; the mind also is affected, the 
passions for a time are lulled, the gentler virtues receive 
a new impulse, and the imagination rises to a higher 
sphere of sublimity and thought. Such at least were the 
sensations excited in my own mind, on beholding a few 
evenings since, the serene prospect of a summer evening 
landscape. 

The sun had set with more than usual splendory fring- 
ing with gold the edges of the purple clouds, and leaving 
a stream of rich red light along the western sky. The 
breath of spring diffused its odors on the gale of even- 
ing, while innumerable birds, beautiful as those of Para- 
dise, mingled ther sweet notes with the song of the solita- 
ry whippoorwill. Aloft were legions of the wild pigeon, 
wheeling their impetuous flight through the silent air,— 
now uniting,-now dividing,-retreating or advancing, asthe 
hunter’s gun was levelled at them:—still pressing onwards 
to their distant home, where security might be theirs, till 
the first tint of the grey morning rises on the east. A 
streamlet over whose side the numerous but attenuated 
branches of a large willow threw a melancholy shade, 
was flowing past, pure, deep, and strong, like words of 
holy eloquence. Its current was unrufiled by the passing 
breeze, and its murmuring sound scarce broke the still- 
ness of that holy hour. In short, it was a scene of pecu- 
liar beauty, and one well calculated to inspire feelings of 
deep and warm admiration. 

But even as amid the gay throng of pleasure, a thought 
of past sorrow will sometimes steal,—so in scenes of the’ 
greatest loveliness, the eye will oftentimes detect a fault, 
where it expected beauty only. It wasso here, for in the 
midst of all these pleasurable emotions, and almost at my 
very feet, the remnants of a once mighty tree lay crum- 
bling into dust. And yet that tree was once the glory of 
the forest,—it struck its roots deep into the ground, and 
its vast arms encircled the young stripling that grew by 
its side. Jt was the largest and the fairest among hun- 
dreds of its fellows, and each returning summer gaw it 
crowned with some new tuft of a more luxuriant foliage. 
There it stood, outliving the blast and the storm, till the 
axe of the white man, orthe lightning of heaven, clove’ it 
down; or drooping beneath the accumulated weight of 
years, it fell, to mingle with the earth from whence it 
grew. Behold it now.—a mouldering heap,—an emblem 
of decay,—the eloquent illustration of death. ‘The emer- 
ald robes of spring, and the deep red hues of autumn, 
shall bedeck its leaves no more,—no more the blue bird 
sing amid its branches. All powerless it lies, as a giant 
shorn of his strength; and soon the last atom of these 
crumbling ruins will moulder into dust, the brown earth 
will swallow it up, even as the passing moments are ob- 
literated by the ever rolling tide of time;—for earth is the 
grave, and time the destroyer of all things. How sad the 
reflection, how gloomy the prospect, if we could allow 
ourselves to think, that man was intended for no higher 
destiny,—that like that tree of which not a single vestige 
will ere Jong remain, our unalterable fate is comprehended 
in that single. word,—annihilation. 

There are those indeed who would persuade us, that 
when the last breath mingles with the outward air, and 
the body is cold and lifeless, the spirit, the etherial 
essence isno more. * * * * Heartless and unfeel- 
ing doctrine, fatal to our fondest hopes, it falls like the 
lingering frost, on the young buds and promise of spring, 
—it withers the noblest aspirations of the human mind, 
and places the cold barrier of the grave, between us and 
futurity. 

But surely it cannot be, that the great Author of our 
existence could create hopes he never meant to gratify. 
Is it possible that such a being would gift us with an ima- 
gination capable of picturing to itself those sublime con- 
ceptions of etherial happiness, and yet withhold that hap- 
piness, and the means of enjoying it, by depriving mind 
of an immortal nature. Oh no, *twere a mockery too re- 








fined and cruel] to impute to the great Father of the uni- 
verse. 

But while the lighter feelings were thus giving way to 
others of a more serious cast,—the hours assumed a cor- 
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responding hue,—for evening had already deepened into 
night. The moon shed her soft brilliance on the woods, 
and the stars shone brightly over the placid sky. To the 
eye of fancy, the queen of night looked like u silver boat 
sailing over a blue and waveless ocean;—and those glit- 
tering points revolving in their,own far distant light, 
looked as they shone in mild beauty, like flowers in the 
fields of heaven. 

And there, thought I, are those climes of everlasting 
bliss, for which the mind is ever pnating,—those radient 
planets are the residence of angels, and the abodes of in- 
tellectual happiness. * * * Sublime yet fascinating 
thought,—it reveals a brighter vision than imagination 
ever dreamed of,—it lifts the mind above this little earth, 
—and unveils the glories of an unseen world. Delightful 
anticipation, the existence which thou longest for, is mea- 
sured by eternity; the home for which thou sighest, is the 
unboonded agd illimitable space. Eternity and space,— 
how solemn are the thoughts, how undefined the feelings 
they awaken;—they are indeed too extensive for the nar- 
row grasp of human understanding,—so vast that the 
inind cannot embrace them, so profound and deep, that 
reason alone can never explore them. ‘The associations 
they call up in the hour of deep muging, are of the most 
sublime character,—a dream.like vision of the past comes 
over us,—the dim shadows of futurity, and the dark out- 
lines of chaotic night, are presented to the mind; an over- 
powering sense of terror fills us, for we feel ourselves 
alone in the midst of an unbroken solitude. Without 
boundaries, and without a centre, imagination cannot 
reach their limits,—for an eternity could not compass the 
bounderies of space, neither could space exist without the 
duration of an endless time. And yet this wide region, 
this immeasurable distance, is all sprinkled over with 
suns, and stars, and solar systems;—some of them like 
our own world teeming with life 
othé@rs are the homes of angels, all bright with the flach- 
ing of their wings, and radiant with immortal beauty. 
The soul, soon as she mou upwards, and pierces the 
blue canopy of heaven, mingles with those bright spirits 
who surround the throne of 
their golden harps, and the long and loud repeated echoes, 
reverberating among the ‘esses and glens of the ever- 
lasting mountains. Amid that joyous throng is recognis- 
ed the disembodied and immortal part of the loved 
of youth, the companion of her carly days, whose conge- 
nial mind first awakened the sle 


nius, by the electrical attraction of a kindred sympathy. 
Or,—from planet to pla 


and animation, while 


nts 






ping fire of her own ge- 


1¢t,—and from world to world,— 
over those bright orbs that rol! along the splendid arch, 
\ 


and glitter on the robe of night, she wanders through the|} 


far otf regions of eternalspace. Or does she view deligit- 
ed the various climes, and the scenes of surpassing love- 
linesa which they contain: or 
night dance, or listen to the music pealing from a thousand 
stars. And sometimes even after ages have passed into 
oblivion, she returns to view her native earth, and mark 
the changes which have there occurred. Around its skies 
she loves to linger, the colors of the early dawn are im- 


parted by her peneil, the morning licht streams with a! 


richer radiance, and the setting sun sets 
whea she is near. 
#ir,imposes silence on the storm, controls the whirlwind’s 
blast, and directs the Jightnine’s course;—her voice is 


more brilliantly 


heard in the loud thunder,—or in calm magniticence she || 


rides sublime amid the passing clouds. 

But independently of all prospective happiness, the 
belief in @ future state, recommends itself if possible ina 
still more endearing character; for what can exert so great 
an influence in that trying moment, when we prepare for 
the last great offurt of nature, and the mysterious | 
of death isuponus. Tis then while friends stand weeping 
around, and the voice of lainentation and woe is heard in 
the mournful chambers, that the hope cf Heaven sustains 
thedying man. ‘The dawn of an eternal morning brexk 
upon the mind’s horizon, the airs of heaven are already 
felt upon the feverish pulse, and while the cold drops are 
gathering thick upon the brow, the cheeks are sunk and 
colorless, and the icy chillness creeps through the frame. 
till it circles around the the heart; the hope of immortality 
alone supports us: like a ministering angel it stands by, 


power 


the sweetest comfort in the bitterest hour, nor deserts us. | 
strings break, and the lips are closed for} 


till the hear 
ever. 


If these then are the delights of an immortal mind,| 
these the sentiments a belief of them inspires, and this the 


aid it renders when consolation is most needed, truly I 


envy not the sceptic’s happiness, who cuts off from himself 


God, and hears the music of 


friend| 


mingle in their mystic mid- || 


Unseen, unfelt, she cleaves the liquid| 


ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


TAMERLANE, THE MOGUL CONQUEROR. 


In apportioning its praises and ifs execrations, to men 
eminent for their virtues or vices, the world has not been} 
'|scrupulously just. Ithas distinguished between civilized | 
lland uncivilized conquerors; but its distinctions have not 
generally been characterised by equity. Attila, Gense-| 
llric, Zingis Khan, Tamerlane and other barbarian 
|conquerors have been held up to the universal scorn and 

execration of men, as monsters, whose hearts were en- 
| tirely destitute of feeling, and whose careers were mark- 
‘ed by nothing but desolation and cruelty. For civilized 
conquerors much apology has been found in the emergen- | 
cies which rendered their action indispensable. 











But the} 
| philosophie mind, which regards events with calmness, and 
| judges of human character by the unerring tests of human 
conduct. rejects all the flimsy pretexts, that have been 
raised in extenuation of cruelty, as utterly worthless. | 
|The same principle that condemns the Goth, or the Mogui, | 
| will also condemn the Christian. ‘The Cesars, the Char-| 
| and the Souvaroffs must bow to the, same sentence 
| which consigas the memories of devastating Goths, Van- 
‘dals and Seythians to everlasting infamy. Nor can we 
|find eny justification in the motives that influence a ci- 
'vilised conqueror, which can be denied the barbarian. 
| Oceans of blood have been shed that the glory of the con- 
|queror might be consummated. The flag of civilized na- 
{tions has waved over myriads of human carcasses, for the 
|destruction of which, no higher motive has been alleged 
{than the desire of conquest. In those refinements which 

civilisation has engrafted on the promises of ambition, the 
junlettered barbarian has been unable to participate. He 
jhas generally been stimulated by a mixed motive 
j—-the desire of spoil and the accumulation of human 
igiory. Between those motives, men will decide differ- 
llently. ‘lo us it seems, that, inasmuch as the object for 
{which the civilized conqueror contends is entirely vision- 
lary and abstract, and the desire of the barbarian has the 
{merit of contemplating a substance, justice would deter-| 
| mine in favor of the savage who, with convictions of mo- 
| right less clear, has aimed at an aggrandizement 


| 
| 


| 


Heses 


ral 

| which might confer utility upon him and those with whom 

he was associated. 

Asia has frequently been deluged by blood. 

|Conqueror after conqueror ‘has arisen, shaken the sur- 
i nations with the terror of his naine, 


rar : : 
Ihe soil of 


‘rounding tribes ane 


jjand then sunk forever into infamy or oblivion. The bat- 
civilized nations lose their importance and dwindle 


away into mere skirmishes, when compared with the im- 


: 
itles of 
| ree xe 
mense numbers that have been engaged in, and the fierce 

ughters that have resulted from, the strifes of the Asiat- 


Ic barbarians. tfiostile 





millions have sometimes been ar- | 
frayed against each other, and animated by deadly feelings, 
|have rushed to the terrible encounter. Sacred, as well as 
| profane, history informs us of hundreds of thousands who 
| have ofered up their lives ina single day. Facts like these 
' 





|}are well calculated to inspire us with disgust towards our 
species—we hate the jew who have exerted their influence 
jto the destruction of millions; and pity the weakness ot 
ithe many who could be made the supple instruments to 
\\the aggrandizement of one haughty superior. 

| In the thirteenth century, the victorious armies o! 





| 
| 


|Zingis Khan and his lieutenants had subjugated the vast 
ltextent of country which touches the wall of China on the 
: 


jeast andthe Volga on the west. 
succe 


| His son Uctai, who 
eded him, penetrated farther west. He destroyed 
ithe cities of Moscow and Kiow, in Russia, and Lublin 
land Cracow, in Poland; and at Lignitz, the extreme west- 
ern point of his march, he filled nine sacks with the right 
ears of the slain. 

It was abvut the middle of the fourteenth century, that 
| Tamerlane, a relative though not the lineal heir, ot’ Zin 
He was| 
of Samarcand, within the limits o! 
in him seems to have been concen-| 
jtrated all those traits that we admire and despise in the| 
characters of the rulers of the oriental nations. 

‘Timour, or Tamerlane, which is the appellation that! 
is most familiar, was born at a period peculiarly happy 
for the success of his enterprizes. Dissensions existed | 
between the people and their superiors; and it was the} 
policy, and perhaps the inclination, of Tamerlane to as-| 
|| sist the people in their efforts. He was compelled by his| 
misfortunes to fly to the desarts attended by but a few 
companions. His sufferings soon became great; and for| 





ivis Khan, commenced his destructive carcer. 
}vorn im the vicinity 
jmodern Tartary, and 





the source of so many joys.—and which might at least be || still left, in tne place of his nativity, many firm friends; 


-maticipated here, if not enjoyed herca/fler. 
“With these reflections, I left the tree to moulder on in||ry demonstration of regard. 
jts own ruins, and could not but exclaim with one of old, 
—*‘let me die the death of the righteous and let my last 


end be like unto his.” 


E. M. C. 
Mit. Vernon, Ohio. 





jj}and to them he returned. They received him with eve- 

His influence rapidly in- 
|ereased, and the people in numbers flocked to enrol them- 
}selves among his followers. He succeeded in his efforts, | 
|| and those who had caused him to fly, were eventually com- 
| pelled, by a succession of disasters, to leave the country. 

After much difficulty, Tamerlane attained the object 


jawhile he led the life of an outlaw and robber. He had 
] 
| 


_Heavra or Cixcinnati.—The number of deaths in this||of his early ambition. At the age of thirty-four in a 
‘city, for the week ending on Thursday the third instant,|} general diet, he was invested with the imperial command. 


was fifty, of which number thirty-seven were children. 


a ___ 


| sider him as the disciple and pupil of Aristotle, or in his 
| 
| 
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- oe ¢ . 
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greatly revered, and it was the policy of Tamerlane tp 
affect a veneration, which, from his character, it was jm. 
possible that he should feel. A Kahn was nominally , 
over, but really under him—exercising the dubious infly. 
ence of lieutenant inthe army. The kingdom of Zaga- 
tai was five hundred miles in length, and of equal breadth, 
But the ambition of Tamerlane could not be bounded by 
the limits of the empire whose acknowledged monarch 
jhe was. On the retina of his intellectual eye, were 
|painted many -empires—mountains heaved and rivers 
|rolled—luxuriant regions stretched away boundlessly to 
the dim verge of the ocean,—and to consolidate all those 
|states and countries into one extended empire, and to 
|seat himself upon its throne, was the séeret impulse thite 
gave vitality to the desires of Tamerlane. It is the na. 
ture of the desire for power to be, insatiabley It cannot 
ibe extinguished by gratification” Every new success 
|but ministers as food to str sngthen the body of*ambition. 
|Each new trophy beneath his feet elevates the aspirant 
|to where he can command a more expansive range of vis- 
lion, and on which new desires are ever springing up. 
| Tamerlane was successful. He was born a subjectyeand 
| died, the visible head of twenty-seven nations. 

The history of an uncivilized people must necessarily 
be a record of warfare. Ina condition of incivilization, 
| the achievements of war alone give variety to the occupa- 

tions of a people. Without science, manufactures, or 
art, the soul of enterprize cannot vitalize the energies of, 
la nation. The trophies of the chase, the round of amuse- 
ments, and the lazy languor of domestic life are barren 
of incident for the exercise of the pen of the historian. 
War alone breaks in upon the monotony of this life, and 
wakens up the latent energies of an uncivilized people. 
And among them we find the principle of warfare pecu- 
liarly strong and active. Hence the vast hordes—often 
times almost the entire body of a people—that have ex- 
ezcised the admiration of men by their numbers, and 
carried desolation to the hearts of myriads of nations. 
If we were to goto the records of the past for our knowl- 
edge of man, we would be apt to conclude, that the de- 
struction of his fellow was the leading object of his life, 
The worthiest portion of the human family has received 
the least regard from history;—and it is composed of 
those, who have never obeyed the stern dictates of ambi- 
tion; but have been content to exercise the faculties of 
their being in the prodaction of domestic happiness, and 
the extinction of the causes of petty dissensions. It is in 
active spirits and stirring times that history finds its 
|themes, and they, unfortunately, have been replete 
}more frequently with savage cruelty than ennobling be- 
|nevolence, 


eal 


l‘amerlane was no sooner firmly fixed on the throne, 
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jthan he began to heed the wild and magnificent prompt- 
jings of his ambition. He now commenced a series of 
| conquests that terminated only with his life. He first 
jturned his attention to the kingdoms of Iran or Persia. 
Mhe throne had been vacant for forty years, during which 
[time the people had been subjected to all the horrors of 
lcivil war and discord. An apology for the invasion of 
Tamerlane might be found in the distracced state of the 
country; but the real motive was the desire of conquest. 
The petty tyrants of Persia being quieted, and the coun- 
jtry subjugated, he turned his attention to Tartary. For 
|twelve years he pursued his wayward inclinations and 
the dictates of necessity, conquering many states. It 
was during this period that Moscow once more trembled 
before the approach of a Mogul conqueror. His soldiers 
were enriched with immense spoils, and their leader re- 
ceived deputations and presents some of the 
powerful states of the trmes. I[t is related that on this 
march, having penetrated to a high northern latitude, 
where the days are very long in summer, he authorized 
the Mahometan doctors, who accompanied him, to dis 
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|}pense with the service of evening prayers, his vanity 


having assured him that he had reached 
petual daylight. 

His recent successes having flattered him that he was 
competent to any undertaking, Tamerlane prepared in 
the lastof the fourteentheentury for theinvasion of India. 
His proposition elicited the murinurings of his princes 
and emirs; but his resolution was formed, and they dread- 
,ed his displeasure more than the opposition of the most 
formidable enemies. He commenced the execution of 
his stupendous-project, and traversed the country in the 
same direction that Alexander the Great had done sev- 
enteen centuries before. He arrived on the eastern bank 
of the Hyphasis; where, we are told, Alexander halted. 
and wept, that there were no more worlds to conquer—§ 
a tale, which, despite its improbability, has received the 
sanction of the credulity of twenty centuries. This fic- 
tion reflects little credit on Alexander, whether we con* 


a region of per- 


better known character of the hero of Macedon. He was 
neither a poltroon nor an ignoramus. He knew that he 
had bnt to turn his steps to encounter the formidable 
power of Rome, then in the zenith of her glory. Indeed, 
the Roman historian, Livy, tells us that the expectation 
of a visit from him was entertained in Rome, and prepa- 





The house of Zingis Khan, the pride of the Moguls, was rations would have been made which would have assured 
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“- jim that the world’s conquest was not am easy attainment. ||ents by thehands of cringing embassies, which served to|}bers, whieh have been published under our superintend- 
ly ,§}.—To return from this digression. Tamerlane crossed th-the pride of the conqueror as well as to manifest|/ence, there have been given three hundred columns of, 
us the Hyphasis, entered the desart, reduced cities, passed |/the alay of their masters. The Emperor John stipula- original matter, an amount more than equal to six hund- 
a~ ‘ff the Ganges, and in the rapidity and effects of his march, ||ted to pay/him the same fribute, which Bajazet had exact- it lies of an ordinaredeshal To dé.culesinea Gi 
he might be compared to &n alledesolating and destroying ||ed from his fears, “Eat dha ee : Yaagagime. 2 hi I 
by whirlwind. The Byzantine éo “was not undertaken by Tamer- tire justice, we must go a littlefurther in this matter. In 
ch jt was on the banks of the Ganges, and in the gixty-||lane. The family “Khan had been expelled|| ine months, then, we have given about as much orret- 
Te fourth year of his age, that Tamerlane heard of tlie’ am-||from China; and to revenge @ national insult, as well as|| NAL MATTER as the ENTIRE conTENTS of an ordinary Mag- 
ers bitious designs of Bajazet. This Ottoman Sultan had/|jto extirpate the infidels ofvChina, was the next subject|| azine for eleven months. And this besides more than six 
to desolated many countries, and now threatened Constan-|/that possessed the mind of the conqueror. _ With an at-|! hundred columns, or twel¥e bundred Magazine pagés, of 
I8e tinople. His name was mentioned with sensations of|/my of two hundred thousand veteran soldiers, he com- je. r k ‘scell ut end 
to Wf terror in Europe; and he had expressed an intention, in||menced the march forthe destruction of the'Chinese pow-|| ©X'™acts from new wor By  enOCUs: DASA 
ite HB janguage, charact@ristic of an ®riental conqueror, of|/er. This cherished object he was doomed not to execute. selections from the best European and American periodi- 
na- marching to Rome and feeding his horse ona bushel of ||He was in his seventieth year, and the infirmity of age||cals. ‘ We hope we shall not-be obliged to be more ex- 
not oats on the altarvof St. Peter. After a relaxation of a|/could not bear the fatigue of his marelies, and the duties}! plicit.” ‘ 
eSg few months at Satarcand, Tamerlane proclaimed a sev- incident to the supreme command. A fever seized him. ‘Mi -we shall issdite teow prospectes in the course of a 
on. en years expedition against tne western ‘CORRATIO® of The LEGLSCFERE use of iced water hastened Its ravages || tow days, we will here only remark of the next volume, 
ant Asia. After some slaughter, and an imposition of trib-|/through his systém; and the conqueror of Asia yielded| h ais yo ‘its 
riS~ ute on the Christians of Georgia, he approached and gave || himself to the conqueror of all men, far from his home, at we contemplate some improvement in the paper and . 
up. audience to the ambassidors of Bajazet. - Neither of | and in the midst of the fruitful promises of his ambition; his whole mechanical part of the publication, an@ expect to 
und theso haughty conquerors had yet tasted of the effects of|| was the soul that animated with the infection of its own||S€ture the occasional assistance of séveral new ¢o D~ wy 
defeat. ‘The high tone assumed by Tamerlane in his first |'sayage enthusiasm the bodies of his followers. When he) dents, whose productions hitherto have been g . 
rily epistle, provoked the indignation of the Ottoman, who/|| died, there was no one to take his place. His enterprise|! mired. sen, ” 
on, replied to it in a most contemptuous manner. ‘This was||was abandoned, when all Nel sre difficulties had} ee 
pa- [MM the exciting cause of the outbreaking of the terrible ven-|| vielded to the all-triumphing*a of his tameless spirit. ae 
, or MH geance of the Mogul. He immediately penetrated the||’The army wag disbanded. China was gaged ffom the de-||  Fungrat Honors ro Laraverre.—Thursday Jast was 
of borders of Anatolia, captured a garrison of four thousand jsolation of a ruthless invasion; and, fourteen years after || the day selected for paying a tribute of respect to- the 
se- Armenians, on whom he inflicted the horrid sentence of|}the death of Tamerlane, his children sent an embassy of f th d = d Laf, Earle inde 
ren being buried alive. But Tamerlane, as a good Mussel-|}peace to the court of Pekin: memory .of the great and good Lafayette. Karly in the 
an. man, respected the righteous cause in whice Bajazet was We have thus sketched with a hurried pen, the ascen-|| Ting guns were fired. In a few hours our streets pre- 5 
and engaged—the siege of the christian city of Constantino-|/sion, declension, and phases of the star of Tamerlane. | sented a scene of unusual animation. A procession com= 
le, ple—and diverted his arms from bis high-souled antago-|!In the rapid review we have taken, we have not stopped || posed of the’Masonic and Odd-fellow ordersyof military 4 
cu- nist, and invaded Syria and Egypt. He reached Aleppo, \to dwell on incidents or developments of character. In| and engine companies, and citizens, assembled and march- , 
ten where the Syrians, confident in their own strength, had | tracing his rise we have exhibited the invariable and UN-|/ ed in excellent order to the first Presbyterian Church.— 
eX- prepared to meet him. ‘Tamerlane as usual, triumphed. || failing accompaniment of all successful actors on the the- Mescan Mesilla Wes. deliverede tl he life ama 
and The streets of Aleppo streamed with the blood of thousands; |! atre of human affairs—a courage which is dauntless in thet 4 oo —_ teres ‘ a Eulogy on the life am 
ns. and, as was their custom, the soldiers, after they had sa-|| midst of difficulties, and a determination which grasps | character of the immortal patriot. We made am unsuc- 
wl- tiated themselves with the most undiscriminating cruel-|| ail the promises of hope and yields nothing to the premo-| cessful effort to obtain a hearing, ‘and were forced to re- 
de- ties, amused themselves with piling up human heads into|| nitions of despair. The experience of the world is rife tire. We have been informed that it was highly appro- 
life, fantastically shaped columns and pyramids! He next with the demonstrations of that truth, which teaches us,!| priate to the occasion, and fully sustained the ‘public @x- 
ved marched to Damascus, where by treachery he obtained | that he who ventures all in an enterprise has an assurance | pectation. We hope it will be published, that the many 
1 of possession of the city. The ancestors otf these Syrians || of suceess—that he who unbinds every energy in the race|| _ : be ne) a i i RBIS ae . 
abi- had approved of the murder of the grandson of Mahom-|}of ambition, is alone likely to reach the goal. Where! “ ho were denied access to its audience may enjoy it. ‘Two 
; of et, and the impious deed could only, in the estimation of|| purposes are good, and competent ability is seconded by \ original odes, written by gentlemen of the city, were sung 
and the pious Mogul, be atoned for by the indiscriminate im-|| commensurate determination, there i8 every thing to hope || by the choir. 
Ss in molation of their posterity. Damascus added one more|}/and nothing to fear.—Tamerlane rose by the energies of|| This procession was the largest and most decorously 
Be: ° long as wee peg the —— pel! om tae Se cea 7 difficulties ye ese he ‘leonducted one that we have ever witnessed in our City. 
ete [ij of the conqueror liad reduce ashes. is losses had|! him in the early part of his career, and clinging fast} om : ae on ? 
be- #@ been so pes as to incapacitate him from prosecuting his |to those energies, as the only slides tain of his iit was half an hour = Pee. The bodies that formed 
intention of invading Egypt and Palestine. On his re-||hopes, he went on conquering to.the last. The sable! it made a splendid appearance; just such as the occasion 
one, turn he burnt Aleppo and Bagdad. On the ruins of Bag-|| wing of the genius of Despair never fluiga shadow above would very naturally excite. The church was filled com- 
npt- fj dad he erected a pyramid of ninety thousand human||his prospects, but on the contrary they were ever brilliant || pletely, and the yard and the adjoining streets thronged 
s of 9 heads! ; ._|jin the luxuriance of Promise. His was that assurance|| with the multitude who were unable to obtain a hearing. 
first His next care Was to raise an army for the destruction || which is the promise of success. He was proud, tyran-| - 
rsids of Bajazet. Ina short. tine’ he was again atthe head of nous and overbearing; and yet there were moments in| 4 
hich #J @million men. The Ottoman Sultan had ample time for which he seemed moved by feelings of a kindlier nature.|| Fourtu, or’ Juty.—The anniversary of Independence 
s ‘ oe coleption 0 : sey on once Laer gm volves ss — rome — the — principles ma) \| was celebrated in our city, but with legs spirit than hereto- 
1 0 € jurious assaults of the imperious -mogul. © spt action that we discover to influence other warriors. +! oe etd : 
‘the Jj we have assigned this article does not allow us to enter}! deed the leading traits in the characters of all conquerors gi Day of Cpsocisties were the eg ing, a 
lest. into details. The haughty rivals met, eftch conscious of|| wij], on examination, be proven substantially the same. The exercises of the day were exceédingly interesting. 
oun- his Strength and animated by the most exciting hopes.|| 4 fervent and all-excitinglove of power, which recognises O. M. Spencer Jr. Esq. was thé orator of the day, selecs 
For 9 They, fought; and the heretofore victorious Bajazet was|| nothing in difficylties that should damp its ardor, nothing! ted by the committee of arrangement. -We listened to 
and [i forced to acknowledge the superiority of the genius of||jn sacrifices that is too dear for the attainment of its ob-| the oration pronounced by him with creat interest. is 
. Tamerlane. *. ject. Self-aggrandisement is the paramount and ruling || themes were suited to the occasion; and elicited so faras 
ibled On the failen Bajazet was inflicted the Sears terrible |! purpose of action. To atta it, deeds ofthe most at-|] we have heard, universal commendation. Inthe evening, 
liers chastisement that history recor 8. It was cumtommay || rocious character are perpetrated, and slaughters the we heard the Rev. Doctor Beecher’s discourse, on the 2 
r re- the Roman triumphal processions, decreed to successful||inost cruel and extensive consummated. Men have} at : 
the [Mj warriors, that a slave should be bound to the car of vic-|| yielded more homage to those devastators of their spe-| present condition and future prospects of our country. ma 
this tory in which the conqueror rode in order to:remind him||éjes, than to their benefactors; and, until this radical er-|| Inthe morning we witnessed the exhibition made by the et 
‘ude, of the instability of human glory, and the possibility of||ror is abolished, the probability is, that some of the most|| Washington Literary Society. The exercises reflected 4 
rized his falling. An instructive lesson, as all will acknow!- powertul minds will long for the false glory that settles great credit on the participants. We never saw youths 
dis- edge though few would profit by. E he hopes of Bajazet upon the actions of the conqueror. T. H. 8. |! acquit themselves more honorably. 
unity were fallen—ambition had lured him too far—he had lis- 
per= tened to the syren song until he had been beguiled into}[U am 7 <a =a a. 
unescapable dangers—the promises of his spirit had been THE CINCINNATI MIRR OR. Deata on THE Pate Horst—This painting. the 
was ay" bankrupt in the mara hi ps he _ _ ——— work of Mr. Dunlap, an American painter, may be seerbat 
d i sl ation would have been most com- a : : 
en eee nr ales sien tm tad eis SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1834. | the welt. —< has ee a, celebrity for 
nees | conqueror of Asia’s conqueror, he hugged the chains of + : a | the Artist. ousands have visited it'with satisfaction. 
read- § hisimperious rival. He was imprisoned like a wild beast THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. || We hope our citizens will not be backward-in extending 
most mM an iron cage, and exhibited through Asia. We can- Ovr xext Votume.—We commence, to-day, the encouragement to the arts, as well as securing gratifica- 
om of SR iuagine s condition — onggpegeg. - ae Paige of fourth quarter of the present volume of the Mirror. We tion to themselves, while it remains among us. 
nthe ff *yuntamed and haughty spirit, or a retribution more , “heise Pages | There is too much supineness of feeling existing among 
sev- ff dreadful on an extirpator ofnations. The fire of Bajazet’s)/ar™ Se PPy ce pe eet oa a ec a the American people in reg~rd to works of art. Let it be 
bank ff spirit was gradually extinguished. He did not survive subscription-list stil continues gradually to increase, an remembered, that a cultivation of the fine arts is neecsséry 
alted. §f long. His physical energies sympathised with his sink-|/that we are determined to make every exertion which our oe . Fs steal a ¥ 
1er—§ soul, and he expired, the victim of false hope and over- support will warrant, to publish a useful and entertaining| he, ee ot i papain ts peies And let Spot 
d the Jf teaching ambition. weekly Paper. We dislike to make comparisons_be- be forgotten, that this can only be required by extending 
s fic- The dominions of Tamerlane were far too extensive||/ —— * ‘ L , ‘ the proper kind of patronage to th ist, who spends 
. d > ; -aa|{tween the Mirror and its western co-laborers in the field of : c , of te 
cont [| to be consolidated under one government. Yet when was||*" “ihe , 1 __|| years in the completion of those worl which his genius 
n his §j lu for power satisfied, or an ambitious spirit at rest? Literature; but when thisis forced upon us, by the witless i ‘ 
>was [f The flame of desire was quite as vivid in the breast of the||jnsinuations of a cotemporary, which, because it happens ™ 
at he » now in the winter of age as in the*days of his||to be stitched in a printed cover, and»published in Maga- . 
dable fj Youth. The Christian world trembled at his name. .The||7ine form, assumes a superiority which it does not pos-|| Tam O’Suanter.—The exhibition of this inimitably 
deed, oe Oa Christian forge — a rr. and .ess, we hope and expect to be excuéed for saying, in re-|| fine group of statues will be closed, after today... Those 
- 8 * et ae py Sidstantentlie oolt lation to the Mirror, what we now intend to. who have not visited them, and have*s desire to do so, 
al fortified, and every preparation made to resist the terrible We have taken a little trouble to ascertain, and find must call this day. It is the last opportunity, and such 
power of the Mogul. They sent him inntmerable pres- | that in the nine months of the Misfor, or thirty-eight nume||an one is but seldom afforded. 
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LOVE AND GLORY,--COMPOSED BY BRAHAM, 
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Young Henry was as brave a youth, AS ev-er a martial 
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story, Young Henry was asbravea youth Asever grac’d martial story, AndJanewas fair a? lovely trath, She died for 
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love, and he for glo-ry. She died for love, and he for glory. 
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With her his faith he meant to plight, Brave Henry met the foe with pride, 
And told her many a gallant story, Jane follow’d—fought—ah! hapless story— 
T:1) war, their honest joys to blight, In man’s attire by Henry’s side— 
Call’d him away from love to glory. She died for love, and he for glory. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. Monument had this day commenced at the quarry in ten fails, and suggest a remedy for the evil. Common 
a Quincy, under the superintendence of Mr. Solomon Wil-||soap is a compound, chemically united, of alkali, or ley 
; ; i ~— Iilard; that only seventy-eight stones were now necessary,||from potash, and grease, fat or tallow. The alkali is na- 
Tae Frieate Constitution.—Saturday last was the |/tovether with those already prepared, to raise the Monu-||turally combined with carbonic acid, tor which it has 
day appointed for undocking ‘Old Tronsides.” She was}) ment double its present elevation, that is, to a height be-|'stronger affinity than it has for grease ; hence, while it 
taken out of dock under the direction of Capt. Joseph|)tween sixty and seventy feet, and that it was expected so|| continues united with the acid, it will not unite with the 
Smith, the executive officer of the navy yard, assisted by | much would be completed this season. \grease and produce soap. But lime having a stronger 
sailing mastenS. C. Hixon, who was on board at the time | Mr, Darracott also remarked, that for beauty of mate-|| affinity for the acid than the alkali has, extracts it from 
she took the Cyane and the Levant. rial, accuracy of architectural design and excellence of\@he ley, and alkali then readily unites with the grease, 
The water was let into the dock at 9o’clock, A. M. and || workmanship, no work in the world can be considered|/and forms soap. From this fact, the lime should be spread 
the vessel was entirely out at half past 10—The water) superior to this monument, so far as it has gone on; apd|,over the bottom of the leach tub in order that the ley 
came in atthe rate of a foot in two minutes, and filled |})ot the work has been done for less money than it could!|may filter through it: and also that the lime be fresh 
the immense granite cradle in the course of one hour. The again be done for, and that no credit is due to the sugges-| burnt, as then it has a greater capacity for the acid.— 
Navy Yard Band, stationed in the great park, played @/!tion that the work has cost more money than it ought to|| Cultivator. 
variety of national airs during tke operation, and while |! have cost. | 
the numerous ijuvited guests repaired to the Comman-!| Mr, Darracott further stated, that the doing of this|| The good people of West Hartford, Con. lately tote 
dant’s mansion, to partake of the abundance of good)’ work so well, and for so little money, is to be attributed || down their old ** Meeting House,” for the laudable purpose 
things prepared by commodore Elliott. No accident oc-||a}most exclusively to Mr. Willard, who has not only de-|! of building a new oneuponthe spot. The old edifice was 
eurred to mar the pleasures of the day, and every thing | yoted his time and eminent ability, but has actually con-||erected in 1714, and of course was 120 years of age.— 


went off without noise or dissatisfaction. f _ ||tribated one thousand dollars in money to building the||‘The venerable pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
Che Constitution is undoubtedly the most perfect speci-|| Monument.—Boston Cour. 


; ; |is himself a most interesting remnant of antiquity, having 
men of naval architecture among all the fine ships of our} | been settled in this very parish for sixty-two years. Op 
Union; and is stronger now than when she gained her}! , es er  diomealaes ° Vdi 
iit wictostes She was bahean take the Dry-Dock just}, .CU®#0vs Hisrortcan Memoranpa.—Mr. Sparke, [_——— preceding the ng remnig = a 
ab] es. She was ti ‘ e -Nock Stn... “¢ > Ux . l} y Fe 2resting : 3) s6 
ht eae ake 9 20 ge Jus" this Lectures at Boston, on the early life of Washington, 4 °Veree & very interesting discourse from the text, 1 
one year ago this day, June 24, 1833, under the command! tated that an old gentleman named Frazier is still living |{*4Y Presence go not with us, carry us not up hence,” iff 
of Com. Hull. How soon she is to be fitted for sea, orj/*"", : aa - yt . ise lithe course of which he stated, that he had preached 4000 
who i take c nd. is not kidwn.— Boston T¥aveler.||@ Pennsylvania, who was at Braddock’s defeat, in 1755,))""™™ enn : Ae P : 
Dad ake command, is no own.— boston rave er! in the corps under Washington's command. Heis proba- | written and 3000 extemporaneous sermons, and admitted 
bly the Jast surviver of that bloody day, and cannot be || t the communion of the church, and had survived all 
much less than 100 years of age, which would make him! the members of the ree living at the time of his settle- 
hut 22 at the Gcht. This veteratgites a new version of || @<at- Dr. P. is in his &6th year, and is stiJl in the en- 
ww © iC tile is aus Bc Cc CiSi i}. . “. . 7 . 
al dit chu, tukanminnhiiinn allt ae scave he had two || Jogment of good health, and of his mental faculties. 
a pt oes part of the transactions of the day. He says he had two | - ror g eta 1769. and ; ales Ne 
indispensable to a marriage. It was then ascertained|| brothers with him in the battle, who were both officers |. nage aseeate at Frinceton in 1/69, and was a class-mate 
that the existence of the marriage contract as a mere that Braddock, durine the hottest of the contest, proba-|| homas Jefferson. 
eivil engagement, unhallowed by any spiritual sanction,||bly in an infuriated state of mind, ordered one of them to} 
tended much tothe formation of clandestine connections 
and theirown concomitant evils, The celebrated decree | the invisible enemy’s lines—which he refused ; that Brad- 
passed in that #ession interdicted any marriage otherwise |}dock thereupon run him through the body with his sword; 


than in the presence of a priest, and at least two witnes- and that the other Frazier then levelled a musket at |} M« Cone aninterest in the paper; who will act in thecapacity of a Gen- 
ses. But in England, previous to 1754, the common law) Braddock, as he sat on his horse, and shot him dead on theam Ares on in ea p ri Pe ee —— “<— 
j ; , ek: | receive our sanction, SHREVE & GAL . 
continued to regulate the law of marriage, the authority spot.—Whether the old gentleman has been formerly in a Cinadin. 1, 1098: BYE € CALLA “~ 
of the Council of Trent not having been acknowledged in} the habit of telling this story, does not appear—probably || —— ——= ————--—-. -- 
that.country ; andfwhilst, in virtuejof domestic institu-|'not.. We have no reason, however for disputing his||T#E CINCINNATI MIRROR is publishec 
tions, a form was®njoined for the most solemn celebration|| veracity. or the ace % sallacts a || The annual subscripfion-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, pa able 
f matrimony, and : srsons departing fi tilese : seul: ot veracity, ne: the ee of his recollection. It had been i at the time of sabscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any tine witty ax 
2 at ‘ ble pe } eee Som apes re sue supposed the hostile Indians fought from behind trees,|! months thereafter. 
tions were hable to ecc esiastical censure, Still other||but Frazier says they occupied thegmatural gullies or'| Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent.on all collections, and a copy of 
more private modes of contracting a marriage were tole-|| §&sures of the hill which the:American troops whiere thus | "he work gratis.. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
rated and acknowledged by law. enabled to continue the battle with almost perfect tran- || 2°cepmasencies will exert themselves te collect all subscriptions in their 
ies. ‘ | vicinities. + 
. ; quility.— Boston Jour. Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub- 
PROGRESS OF THE Monument—At the meeting yester- \\ishers. Letters, (except from Agents) must be rost-ratp andaddressed to? 
day of the Bunker-Hill Monument Association, Cuemistry Iv THe Kircuen.—Why is it necessary SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers,Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Georet Darracort, Esq. of the Building Committee, ||to mix lime with ashes in soap-making? ‘The answer to||_ Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Mastet a 


informed the meeting that the work of completing the|ithis question will explain the reasom why the process of-||Srqae in JohneueW's BaupGiges, second Gory. Entrance of FIR —< 


INTERVENTION OF PRIESTS IN MARRIAGE.—It was not 
until the Council of Trent (1429) that the intervention of 
a priest, or rather ecclesiastical functionary, was deemed 
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tere - : 4} NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
charge with his men upon a certain dangerous point of Ay 


and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined om 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mz. Hervet 
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